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Epitor's Note: Lieut. Colonel Malone is a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, 1894 
honor graduate, Army School of the Line, 1909; graduate of Staff College, 1910; member of the 
General Staff, 1911-1912. He was Chief of the Training Section, General Staff, Headquarters 
American Expeditionary Forces, France, from the date of its organization until February 12, 1918, 
when he took command of the 23d U. S. Infantry and participated as its commanding officer in 








all the operations of the 2d Division up to the 25th of August, 1918, when he took command of 


i 


the 10th Brigade, 5th Division, and commanded the latter through the St. Mihiel offensive, th 


Meuse-Argonne offensive, the forcing of the Meuse, and the subsequent operation 


including the date of the armistice. 


up to and 


He was promoted to the grade of colonel on August 5, 1917, and to the grade of brigadier 
general on October 1, 1918. He participated as a staff officer and a commander of troops in the 
Santiago campaign, in the Philippine Insurrection, and served as a staff officer and commander of 


troops for two years in France. 

PON the organization of the 
Headquarters A. E. F. in France 
in 1917 it became apparent that 

the enunciation of a well-defined doc- 
trine of combat was a matter of par- 
amount importance. The belligerents 
had come essentially to a standstill 
on the soil of France and Belgium, and 
a victorious peace could be hoped for 
only as the result of an allied offensive 
by which the invader would be com- 
pletely defeated or at least driven back 
into his own country. This involved 
the breaking of the Hindenburg Line 
So formidable was this line believed to 
be that a declaration, direct or indirect, 
that it could or would be broken by 
American arms seemed positively au- 
dacious, but so great was the faith of 
the Commander-in-Chief in American 
characteristics that he did not hesitate 
to announce his confidence in victory 
by means of open warfare. 


Accordingly the following cable was 
sent to the War Department 
21, 1917: 


Recommend that instruction of divi- 
sions in the United States to be con- 
ducted with a view to developing the 
soldiers physically and in knowledge of 
sanitation, inculcating high standards of 
discipline, producing marks- 
manship both on the range and in field 
firing exercises in large bodies. Close 
adherence is urged to the central idea 
that the essential principles of war have 
not changed, that the rifle and bayonet 
are still the supreme weapons of the 
infantry soldier, and that the ultimate 
success of the Army depends upon their 
proper use in open warfare. 


on October 


superior 


In view of the events which occurred 
on July 18, 1918, when the Ist and 2d 
American Divisions the 
Moroccan Division plunged through the 
German lines between 
Rheims, in view of all 
achievements of 


and French 


Soissons and 
subsequent 


American this 


arms, 
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announcement of policy seems like 
prophecy. 

As this cablegram has already been 
widely discussed and has been printed 
in full in the Congressional Record, it is 
betraying no confidence, publishing no 
confidential document, to reproduce it 
here. 

This doctrine constituted the guiding 
principle about which the whole plan of 
training of the American armies in 
France was organized. This doctrine, 
like any other, could be transmitted to 
the great mass of troops forming for 
combat on the battlefields of France 
only by the creation of centers of in- 
struction to which selected officers 
might be sent to hear enunciated again 
and again the essential principles of 
combat and to see these principles 
exemplified again and again in maneu- 
vers with live ammunition. 

Following the methods forced upon 
the Allies by the experience of three 
years of war and also the methods 
followed by the enemy, a school plan 
was adopted by the Commander-in- 
Chief. Fourteen army schools were 


created at Langres and vicinity for 
the training of general staff officers and 
instructors for corps schools, all of 
whom would be indoctrinated according 
to the fundamental idea of American 
methods of combat. Nine schools were 
provided for each corps, principal among 
which was the infantry school, to which 
noncommissioned officers and officers 
up to and including the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel were sent from combat 
divisions, even those serving at the 
front, to receive instruction on the 
accepted American doctrine, thus coun- 
teracting the tendency of protracted 
periods of trench warfare to reduce 
initiative and destroy aggressiveness 
These officers and noncommissioned 
officers, returning to the commands 
from which they came, imparted the 
instruction they received and the spirit 
of it to the troops whom they com- 
manded. Graduates of the army schools 
were to be instructors at the corps 
schools, thus maintaining a continuity 
of thought which would bind the whole 
Army together as a team pulling 
solidly on the traces in a single direction 


DATA BY ARM OR SERVICE 
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By no other method could the tremen- 
dous mass of raw American material be 
civen that purpose and direction and 
unity of effort which would produce 
harmony on the battlefront of the 
millions to be launched against the 
enemy. No matter what may be the 
strength of the American Army of the 
future, it is equally apparent that the 
sound policy adopted in the A. E. F. 
should be followed here in so far as con- 
ditions permit, and that every arm of 
service should have its school of in- 
struction for the development of its 
special functions, while coordinating 
schools for all arms must exist along 
the general lines adopted in France. 

It is futile to think that this plan or 
any other could or did produce on the 
battlefields of France a perfectly work- 
ing machine. It did not and it could 
not in the time at our disposal. Lack 
of preparedness for a great war cannot 
be overcome in a few months. Our 
losses were great, sometimes almost 
staggering accordingly. Our problems 
would have been immeasurably less 
difficult, our losses perhaps half as great 
in many commands, had we had in 
America during the quarter century 
before the war a plant of proper 
extent at which our military leaders of 
minor units might have been taught in 
theory and practice the underlying 
principles of combat which were learned 
with such bitter suffering in France. 
Responsibility for this is a matter of no 
consequence to the heroic infantrymen 
who left their dead bodies on the vic- 
torious battlefields of France. Their 
leaders were doing their best; they 
merely did not know because they were 
never taught. 

The great outstanding lesson for the 
future is this: Success on the field of 
battle without sacrificial losses is pos- 
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sible only by close adherence to a 
fundamentally correct doctrine of com- 
bat carefully taught at centers of in- 
struction of sufficient extent and diver- 
sity as to permit all the lessons of war 
to be illustrated in extensive maneuvers 
of all arms of service working in harmony 
with the doctrine; and losses of Ameri- 
can lives in action will bear a close but 
inverse ratio to the extent to which 
training of infantry in time of peace is 
given to the leaders of infantry units 

In this connection it will be illuminat- 
ing to present the following facts: 

1. The infantry in France constituted 
39 per cent of the entire Army in 
France. Victory for American infan- 
try meant victory for America. In 
winning for America the infantry ab- 
sorbed 66 per cent of all the casualties, 
and therefore 66 per cent of all young 
men called to service must be trained as 
infantry. More vital still, the fight of 
the infantryman being at close range 
his hurt is more likely to be mortal, 
and so it is that of all the dead who lie 
in the recorded and unrecorded graves 
of France nearly 89 per cent are in- 
fantrymen. (Exact percentage not yet 
known.) 

2. No matter what may be the train- 
ing of the other arms of service, all is 
lost if the infantry fails. Leadership 
in the infantry and the conservation of 
life in the infantry are paramount to 
all other considerations. Yet— 

(a) Every other arm of service has 
in America a center of instruction in 
which the latest thought for that arm 
may be taught. 

(b) There does not exist in America a 
single infantry school, except the ar- 
rested Benning project which got under 
way so late that it was caught by the 
armistice. 

The message of the Commander-in- 
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Chief to the American people is as 
pregnant with truth today as it was on 
October 21, 1917, the date on which it 
was transmitted. If American people 
are to save their sons, 66 per cent of 
whom must be infantry, from useless 
destruction, they must insist that in- 
struction in time of peace sh. ll be both 
adequate and intelligent. 

It is time then that men returning 
from service in France should candidly 
present to the people an outline of that 
which seems to them to constitute 
adequate and intelligent instruction, 
no matter what the strength of the 
Army may be. Perhaps nothing can 
be more convincing than the actual 
experience of American troops on the 
battlefields of Europe, and it would 
therefore seem pertinent to outline 
such actual experience with a view to 
presenting the manifest lessons to be 
drawn therefrom. 

The 23d Infantry (3d Brigade, 2d 
Division) which I commanded occupied 
the Sommedieu sector just south of 
Verdun from March 17, 1918, to some 
time in May. This was strictly trench 
warfare in its most highly developed 
state. The battlefield was an intricate 
network of trenches through which 
men wound their way in complete con- 
cealment. Standing behind a strip of 
camouflage one might search the hostile 


terrain for hours without discovering 
a single sign of life. The battlefield 
was a ghastly void, yet from the listen- 
ing posts in close contact with the enemy 
back to the second position 6 or 8 
kilometers to the rear, hundreds of 
eyes were watching, thousands of men, 
burrowed like rats in dugouts, were 
lying in readiness, each group bearing 
a fixed relation in the plan of defense to 
adjacent units. The whole intricate 
system of observation and reconnais- 
sance, terrestrial and aerial; of com- 
munication by all means; of protective 
barrages and counter-offensive prepara- 
tion; of supply, evacuation, hospitaliza- 
tion, sanitation and final relief, is the 
result of the most intense and careful 
study without which disaster is sure to 
befall the command which is without 
adequate training. 

Visible targets being almost totally 
absent, the rifle was used but little. 
Artillery and machine guns and trench 
mortars, concealed and protected by 
all the known devices and echeloned in 
depth over a distance of 6 kilometers, 
poured out their stipulated quota of 
harassing fire on areas where the 
greatest damage might be inflicted, and 
each night patrols crept through No 
Man’s Land, brilliantly lighted from 
time to time by hostile flares, and sought 
the chance of an encounter with equally 
insignificant forces of the enemy. 


Troops IN ACTION OR IN BaTTLe AREA 
(S. O. S. Troops Excluded) 
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No decisive results can be obtained 
by such operations, yet it would be 
folly to imagine that trench warfare will 
cease to play a part in future operations. 
When troops halt in the presence of the 
enemy they must entrench according 
to scientific methods or suffer heavy and 
totally unnecessary losses from hostile 
artillery fire; and whenever great forces 
of approximately equal strength come 
into contact there will be a period of 
stabilization during which the conditions 
of trench warfare in France will be 
closely approximated. 

The rolling terrain of eastern France, 
with its shell-torn hills and valleys, 
shattered woods, wreckage of villages 
(heaps of shell-battered rocks will do), 
barbed-wire entanglements, small-gauge 
tracks for supply, etc., must be scien- 
tifically reproduced on the future train- 
ing ground of modern American infantry 
leaders in order that the lives of Ameri- 
can boys may not be needlessly sacri- 
ficed in combat with an enemy that has 
had the wisdom to make himself ready. 

From this theater we withdrew for a 
brief period of training, and on the 30th 
of May, 1918, we were called from 
Chaumont-en-Vexin to block the road 
from Chateau-Thierry to Paris along 
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which the victorious German army was 
advancing. There is neither time nor 
space to discuss this wonderful period in 
American military history except as to 
its bearing on our present and future 
problems in training. 

The American 2d Division encoun- 
tered the Germans on a rolling agricul- 
tural terrain, covered by prosperous 
villages, farms and woods, all untouched 
as yet by the hand of war. There were 
no trenches. Our infantry had outrun 
our artillery and most of our machine 
guns and our supply of hand and rifle 
grenades. We met the enemy in the 
open with the rifle and the bayonet. 
Turning back to the message of the 
Commander-in-Chief more than seven 
months earlier, let us note the concluding 
sentence : 

Close adherence is urged to the cen- 
tral idea that the essential principles 
of war have not changed, that the rifle 
and the bayonet are still the supreme 
weapons of the infantry soldier and 
that the ultimate success of the Army 
depends upon their proper use in open 
warfare. 

The whole training of the A. E. F 
had been directed with a view to meeting 
this supreme test. All America was 
thrilled with the manner in which the 


American infantry,? practically unsup- 


ToTaL BaTTLe STRENGTH 


Infantry... 

Artillery... 207,000 (x 16° 
Engineer... 96,000 a 7% 

Others 257,000 a 20 


otal 1,297 000 
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Tota, Battie Losses 


Infantry. 228, 

Artillery... 12,149 

Engineer . 8,201 a7 

Others 6,580 a 36 
Total. 255,188 


— a es 89% 


* The 4th Brigade (Marines), like the 34 Brigade lexmgen’ of the oth and 23d Infantr 
Sth Machine Gun Battalion), was organized and fought as infantry 


and 
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ported by artillery during the early 
days of June, flung back the hostile 
masses by rifle fire and decisively 
turned the tide of victory in favor of 
the Allies, who never again suffered a 
real defeat. 

Having checked the hostile advance, 
having filled the gap from the vicinity 
of Vaux on the right to the vicinity of 
Gandolu on the left, the 2d Division 
assumed the offensive to wrest from the 
invader the dominating and important 
ground which he had won. The 4th 
Brigade (Marines) conquered the Bois 
de Belleau; the 3d Brigade swept the 
hostile front from Vaux on the right 
to the center of the line, including the 
conquest of the Bois de la Roche, 
similar in all essential details to the 
Bois de Belleau, though not so extensive. 
Our early operations had been conducted 


with the rifle and the bayonet; our 
final attacks were completely planned 
and carefully executed to a time scale 
preceded by an artillery preparation 
and accompanied by creeping and 
standing barrages of artillery and ma- 
chine guns. The end of the operations 
found us as firmly entrenched on our 


conquered ground as the means at our 


disposal would permit, and with all of 
the modern appliances of trench warfare 
thoroughly installed. 


In short, during these thirty-nine 


days of continuous combat we had 
passed through every phase of modern 
warfare from rencontre in the open fields 
to temporary stabilization after suc- 
cessful assault. 

Will any school of instruction for 
American infantry officers and non- 
commissioned officers be adequate and 
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intelligent which does not allow us to 
exemplify in maneuver, on approxi- 
mately as varied a terrain, the lessons 
we learned at Chateau-Thierry? 

Within a week after our relief we were 
en route in trucks to the Foret de Retz, 
where we debussed on the morning of 
July 17 at about 9 a. m. and learned for 
the first time that we were to attack the 
next morning at 4.35 a. m., jumping off 
from the eastern extremity of the forest 
and penetrating the enemy’s position 


about 10 kilometers. Tanks in large 
number were to assist. Totally unlike 
all previous operations, the attack was 
to be a complete surprise and therefore 
necessarily without artillery preparation 

The situation demanded an all-night 
march through the forest, guided only 
by the map and compass to the jump- 
off trenches which we had had no oppor- 
tunity to reconnoiter. In a downpour 
of..rain the men stumbled onward 
through the pitchy blackness, broken 
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from time to time by friendly flashes of 
lightning, each man clinging to the 
belt or shoulder of the man in front to 
avoid separation and loss of direction. 

The leading battalion was compelled 
to double-time during the last ten 
minutes, and, without halting, to deploy 
and plunge over the top, as our massed 
artillery, silent until that moment, 
sent forth its tons of bursting shell upon 
the astonished enemy. Our infantry 
ripped through the barbed-wire en- 
taglements and, close up to the creeping 
curtain of steel laid down by the artil- 
lery, rolled over the German defenses to 
their objectives. The end of the day 
found us in possession of more prisoners 
than there were men in the regiment. 
The German line had been smashed. 
The 1st and 2d American Divisions and 
the French Moroccan Division had 
constituted the spearhead which had 
plunged through the hostile flank and 
vitally threatened the safety of his posi- 
tions. 

The hope inspired by our achieve- 
ments at Chateau-Thierry had been 
translated into thrilling accomplish- 
ment. The American doctrine an- 
nounced by the Commander-in-Chief on 
October 21, 1917, had been magnifi- 
cently vindicated. Within a few days the 
whole German Army on either flank of 
the spearhead was in full retreat, ot in 
the hope of totally avoiding but in the 
hope of minimizing the disaster that 
now confronted the Central Powers. 
The hope of world domination had 
vanished in a day. The House of 
Hohenzollern was doomed. 

Is it the part of wisdom to deny to our 
sons the opportunity to train on an 
area so extensive and diversified as to 
prepare for conditions on our future bat- 
tlefields as difficult as those encoun- 
tered in the Foret de Retz and as 


fraught with results for America, and, 
in fact, for all mankind? Yet the war 
has terminated, and the project to 
secure such an area for America has 
been suspended. 

Out of the Foret de Retz upon the 
conclusion of this memorable drive and 
into the Marbache sector near Pont-a- 
Mousson. Again all the conditions of 
trench warfare obtained in their most 
pronounced form. While the leading 
battalion held the trenches the remain- 
ing battalions trained in the Foret de 
Pacq for the next great drive. So im- 
portant was training that we were willin 
then, as we were willing later, to train in 
the open under shellfire to give to our 
inexperienced replacements the knowl- 
edge that they’ must possess. Before 
going to the front we had trained with- 
out regard to weather; frozen feet and 
frozen hands were common experiences, 
but this could not be avoided. Our 
future peace-time training schools for 
infantry must be so located as to permit 
us to train the entire year without 
physical injury. 

We withdrew to get ready for the next 
offensive, and the supremacy of the 
rifle having been fully established, we 
spent hours each day in firing from the 
shoulder with live ammunition as we 
advanced to attack behind the imagi- 
nary barrage, close up to which the 
infantrymen must push or pay in terms 
of death before the machine guns 
Confidence had risen to the zenith 
The morale of the regiment would have 
inspired the poorest laggard to virulent 
life and to deeds of splendid valor, and 
we were thus able to absorb much un- 
trained material, assign raw recruits to 
the réle of burden-carrying, and still go 
on with full confidence in success. 

It was with a deep feeling of regret 
that I severed my connection with 
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this great regiment and with the officers 
and men who had accomplished the 
results above outlined. Orders, however, 
assigned me to a larger field of action, 
the command of the 10th Brigade, Sth 
Division, which I joined in time for the 
St. Mihiel offensive. 

An entirely new problem presented 
itself, that of a secret concentration of 
a great army around the St. Mihiel 
salient to be followed by a surprise 
attack, necessarily without artillery 
preparation. By day we hid in 
woods, houses, barns, stables or cellars, 
or lay still upon hillsides protected by 
any available form of camouflage. 
Smoke from kitchens was screened or 
dissipated, and at night we marched in 
complete darkness to our next area, 
avoiding even the flash of a lantern or 
the light of a cigarette. Success would 
depend largely on secrecy of concentra- 
tion. Our losses would surely be heavy 
if the Germans learned of the pro- 
jected attack. 

So far as the 5th Division is concerned 
I feel sure that the orders were rigidly 
enforced, yet I am told that in some 
other commands training had not pro- 
gressed to the point when young 
America was able to subject itself to 
the restraints imposed. Caution was 
thrown to the wind, and the Germans 
easily learned of our concentration and 
knew approximately the date of our 
attack. The young American of the 
future must be taught his lesson. Part 
of the difficulty is the result of crass 
ignorance, part of it is due to the lack 
of ability of young officers to under- 
stand or appreciate the necessity for the 
precautions ordered, and part is due 
to their total lack of the courage and 
capacity to impose on their subordinates 
the necessary coercive supervision to 
enforce observation of disagreeable regu- 
lations. 


A center of instruction adequately 
equipped and intelligently managed, 
whose curriculum included several prob- 
lems of this character, would do much 
to train the youth of the nation to a 
point of efficiency and a sense of. co- 
operation at least as great as that of the 
despised enemy whom we conquered 
The Germans were able to accomplish 
these results on several occasions with 
complete success. 

As there was to be no artillery prep- 
aration for this attack we were com- 
pelled to rely on the tanks to plow 
holes through the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements which, to the depth of 
about 500 meters, had covered the 
front during four years of stabilized war- 
fare. But the tanks failed completely 
to traverse the rain-soaked terrain to the 
front-line trenches, and the infantry was 
left to accomplish the feat which seemed 
impossible of execution. Yet the ever- 
reliable doughboy, partially armed with 
German and French wire-cutters, if he 
had any at all, plowed his way through 
under hostile machine-gun fire, or by 
sheer strength uprooted the stakes, 
forced down the wire, and stumbled on 
over the tangled mass to the final 
objective and to complete victory. Not 
an American tank was available on our 
front. 

The St. Mihiel salient was crushed 
like an egg-shell. A brilliant victory 
was gloriously won, but thousands of 
lives were sacrificed by our inability to 
place on the field a tank service fully 
equipped and trained by daily service 
with infantry to tear through the barbed- 
wire entanglements and thus permit the 
infantry to close upon the enemy before 
he can shatter our attack by 
machine-gun fire. 

It is surely the part of wisdom to pre- 
vent a repetition of this experience by 


providing an adequate training-ground 


his 
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where an'American Tank Service, prop- 
erly organized and equipped, may work 
daily with infantry on all kinds of terrain 
in such perfect cooperation as to insure 
mutual successgat the least cost in 
human lives. 

The 12th-16th September were thrill- 
inggdays in the history of American 
arms. The salient that had thrust it- 
self obtrusively and audaciously far 
out into the allied line had been elimi- 
nated by an all-American attack directed 
in person by the Commander-in-Chief. 
The complete defeat of the German 
Army was only a question of months. 
We were paying a terrible price for lack 
of adequate training on every battle- 
field, but the errors of the past were 
beyond recall; they are worthy of 
reference only as guidance for the 
future. 

Scarcely had we reached the final 
objectives at St. Mihiel than orders 
were received for withdrawal, and in 
a few days we were en route to the 
Argonne where the Commander-in-Chief 
was preparing to launch the greatest 
attack in which American arms had ever 
participated- the attack which was to 
end the war. 

Again the secret concentration, the 
night march through a shell-swept area, 
a furious attack on October 14, unlike 
all previous attacks in that surprise 
was out of the question. The operation 
involved the entry into a battle which 
had been raging with unabated fury for 
seventeen days, and an attack with com- 
paratively fresh forces with a view to 
consuming the enemy’s reserves and 
finally crushing him in the open war- 
fare which had partially begun. Three 
kilometers were gained with terrible 
losses when the way was blocked by the 
enemy in the Bois des Rappes, similar 
in character to the Bois de Belleau 


which confronted the 2d Division in 
front of Chateau-Thierry. After seven 
days of furious fighting the Bois des 
Rappes was completely taken and con- 
solidated, the German main line was 
thrown back 6 kilometers to the next 
ridge, and the way was prepared for 
the next blow to the east of the Meuse. 
Again the fearful casualty lists. Train- 
ing could not keep pace with the 
demand for replacements; new men and 
new officers commissioned after a hasty 
period of training were ready victims 
of their own inexperience. Of forty- 
seven lieutenants who joined the divi- 
sion on the 13th of October, only four 
remained on the 21st who were not 
killed or wounded. Valiant to the 
last degree, we revere their memory 
and respect the glorious fight they 
made, but surely those who guide the 
destinies of this great Republic are 
unwilling to allow such things to con- 
tinue under the false popular belief that 
competent officers and soldiers are 
the natural by-product of every-day 
American genius instead of the finished 
output of a well-directed plant con- 
trolled by the best military talent the 
country can produce. 

Withdrawing from the line, we shifted 
to the right, re-entered after six days, 
during which, to compensate for the 
shocking lack of knowledge of new 
subordinate leaders, we actually trained 
in broad daylight in the open fields under 
hostile shellfire. It was cheaper than 
to rest in concealment and remain in 
the ignorance which demands such fear- 
ful toll in front of the machine guns. 

Back in the trenches with my right 
flank resting on the Meuse, a new prob- 
lem suddenly confronted us. The Ist 
American Army was pushing rapidly 
to the north towards Sedan; the French 
Corps on the east of the Meuse was 
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stationary. It became necessary to 
swing eastward, force a crossing to the 
north of the French and thus permit 
the advance of the entire force to the 
east of the Meuse. As my right flank 
rested on the Meuse it fell to the lot of 
my brigade to force the first crossing 
and fight a way sufficiently far to the 
east to establish a safe bridge-head for 
the passage of trains and artillery. 

It is not desired to cover the details 
of this hazardous operation. Suffice it 
to say that upon receipt of the order no 
bridging material was available; that 
the Meuse flowed through a flat, open 
valley about a kilometer wide, the whole 
basin of which was visible for miles to 
the enemy who held the heights to the 
east; that at the foot of the bluffs be- 
yond the basin lay the Meuse Canal 
about 60 feet wide and 10 feet deep. 

From the eastern heights the enemy 
raked all approaches with artillery and 
machine guns. The chance of success 
seemed small indeed, but the river was 
forced on the night of November 3 and 
a foothold was secured beneath the 
bank on the canal before dawn. Under 
cover of a heavy mist on the afterncon 
of November 4, the engineers carried 
forward the bridging material on their 
backs across the open river bottom, light 
foot-bridges were constructed and swung 
into place, and the loading echelons 
plunged across. Before dawn the whole 
brigade had plowed its way through the 
darkness to the east bank and by 7.30 
a.m. 94 machine guns which lined the 
bluffs has been captured and the 
bridge-head was secure. 

I have not at hand the exact data but 
know that the 9th Brigade forced a 
crossing farther north on November 4 
and, attacking in cooperation with the 
l1ith Infantry of the 10th Brigade, 
swept the east bank of the Meuse up 


to and including Dun-sur-Meuse, cap- 
tured by troops of the 9th Brigade 
Attacking on successive days the Sth 
Division wrested the heights to the east 
of the Meuse from the possession of the 
enemy, conquered the Foret de Woevre, 
and pushed forward 21 kilometers to 
the line Louppy-Remoiville-Jametz 
when the armistice arrested further 
advance. 

The American divisions have operated 
on the Marne, the Vesle, the Aisne 
and the Meuse, and no training which 
leaves out the difficult and always costly 
process of forcing a stream will satisfy 
the infantry of the future. 

These successive operations have been 
presented to illustrate only in a slight 
degree the diversity of terrain and the 
multiplicity of problems which actually 
confronted our troops in France in 
order to emphasize a series of conclusions 

In every operation the infantryman 
was armed with his rifle or automatic 
rifle, his hand grenade and rifle grenade 
Each battalion attacked with a section 
of Stokes mortars and one-pounders 
and a company of machine guns, while 
accompanying artillery, tanks, and 
troops of the Chemical Warfare Service 
actually operated under the orders of 
the battalion commander whenever 
practicable and when such troops were 
available. Instead of 600 riflemen as 
formerly, the battalion commander of 
today commands approximately 1,200 
men armed always with seven different 
weapons, frequently with nine, while 
sometimes he is required to cooperate 
directly with the Air Service assigned 
to his division. Adequate and intelli- 
gent training of today demands that the 
battalion commander be thoroughly 
qualified to meet all of these require- 
ments; that he know by actual practice 
how to fight as he follows the artillery 
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and machine-gun barrages laid down as 
required in the most up-to-date method; 
that every one of the instrumentalities 
under him knows how to meet all of the 
requirements of modern combat not 
only as well but even better than any 
enemy against whom he may be pitted. 

The foregoing leads irresistibly to 
the conclusion: 

(a) That the modern infantry train- 
ing ground must be a modern battlefield, 
located where training can be conducted 
the entire year. 

(b) That its diversity of terrain must 
be such as to permit every phase of 
action which we have actually encoun- 
tered to be taught to our modern in- 
fantrymen. 

(c) That the ground must not only 
permit the simultaneous training of 
thousands of riflemen in accurate target 
practice but must also permit field 
firing exercises in large bodies, attacking 
precisely as in action against silhouettes 
so located as to represent the enemy 
and indicate the accuracy of the fire 
delivered. 

(d) That artillery and machine-gun 
barrages with live ammunition must be 
the every-day features of our infantry 
training center. 

(e) That the secret march over con- 
siderable distances, the night occupation 
of trenches, the advance by compass 
through impenetrable darkness, the 
attack over a terrain sufficiently ex- 
tensive to properly represent a day’s 
battle, and the resumption of attack 
after the break through constitute the 
very least that can satisfy the require- 
ments of the infantry of today. 

(f) That all of the associated weapons 
and arms that serve with infantry must 
be assembled in proper proportion 
within the training area of infantry and 
work with them with such unity of 


purpose and concert of action as to 
render misunderstanding and lack of 
cooperation inexcusable in the future. 

(g) That the training program of our 
infantry must be planned to include 
cavalry in dismounted action, artillery 
engineers, signal service, air service, 
tank service, etc., in so far as these 
services are necessary for complete 
cooperation in battle, and the personne! 
under training must include the officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the 
Regular Army, National Guard, the 
Reserve Corps, and even possibly the 
m. ©, TF.:©. 

(kh) That the area must be suitable 
from the standpoint of water supply, 
surface soil and drainage, etc., for im- 
mediate extension by means of tent 
camps to accommodate for training 
purposes the officer personnel which 
may be needed for any future emergency. 

It is believed that the American people 
have never had fully presented to them 
the needs of the infantry arm of the 
service. Training has been regarded 
as embracing the drill-ground evolutions 
of companies in close order and the 
firing of a rifle at a target, instead of the 
systematic development of masses of 
infantry not only in drill-ground maneu- 
vers and target practice but also in 
battle exercises with live ammunition 
over all kinds of terrain and including 
operations which consume several days 
for their full execution. Indeed, the 
American public is not alone in this 
respect. The magnitude of the problem 
has not been fully appreciated even by 
many officers of the Regular service. 
The developments of the war were a 
complete revelation to ali of us, and 
the lessons which the war taught were 
revealed only step by step to those who 
actually participated or closely studied 
the deductions of others who had 
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learned by actual experience. It should 
occasion no surprise that the public in 
general needs information to guide it 
in forming are now 
before the people for decision. The 
final judgment of the American people 
has always been characterized by wis- 
dom and generosity, and I am of the 
opinion that the two million Americans 
who served in France, the infantry 
which won for America a place unpre- 
cedented in history, may rest assured 
that the defects which have heretofore 
hampered the training of American 
infantry and the difficulties which now 
confront us will receive a happy and 
satisfactory solution. 


policies which 


COMBAT STRENGTH AND LOSSES, A. E. P. 


Battle strength . 1,300,000 
Battle wounds. 205,690 
Battle deaths...... 49 498 
Total battle casualties. 255,188 


Per cent battle casualties to 


battle strength 19.6 


Infantry battle casualties (and there- 
fore battle replacements required for 
mfantry) are: 
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18.8 times as great as Artillery 

27.8 times as great as Engineers 

34.7 times as great as all others 
122.8 times as great as Signal Corps 
125.6 times as great as Medical 
451.9 times as great as Air Servic 
564.9 times as great as Tanks 


For same strength, infantry casualtie 
are 
5.4 times as great as Artillery 


3.8 times as great as Engineers 
12.4 times as great as all others 

Casualties for ‘All Others,"’ referred 
to above, are 


Battle Batlle +, 

deaths wounds _ 
Signal Corps 288 1,570 1,858 
Medical 283 1,534 1,817 
Air Service 226 279 505 
Tanks. .. 57 367 424 
M. P. & Ha. Tr. 80 307 387 
Hdars. . 150 225 375 
yas. ° 31 275 306 
Pioneer Inf... 67 236 03 
Motor Transport Corps. 35 191 226 
Anti-Air Craft 32 136 168 
Q. M. C. 44 94 138 
Cavalry 9 36 45 
Ordnance. . 3 6 29 


Note: In the foregoing the battle strength of 
infantry, artillery and engincers 
replacements) and all casualty figures are 
based on accurate data. The total strength of 
forces other than those just mentioned and 
indicated as “all others” is based on a con 
servative estimate. 
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Killed and Wounded 

During the war the proportion of 
officers wounded for each killed was: 
British, 4.11; American 3.06. In en- 
listed men the proportion of wounded 
for each killed was: British, 5.74; 
American, 4.21. Inthe American Army 
the number of wounded for each death 
was least in the 91st Division, 3.09, and 
greatest in the 92d, 8.33. In the Ist 


Division the ratio was 3.90; in the 2d 
Division, 3.96; in the 79th, 3.76; in 
the 27th, 4.03; in the 42d, 4.26, and in 
the 29th, 4.49. 








Machine Guns 


By Major General Charles G. Morton, U. Ss. Army 


finally decides upon our new army, 

it will be the very best army possible 
for our country from the viewpoint 
of military necessity, both present and 
future. But while the accomplishment 
of this ideal can hardly be looked for, 
yet the Army will have itself to blame 
if an ideal plan is not carefully worked 
out and advocated. 

One of the major subjects in such a 
plan is the organization of machine- 
gun units, now without any organiza- 
tion whatever, except at the bottom. 

From the sporadic beginning with 
the crude mitrailleuse in the Franco- 
Prussian War, machine guns have 
grown in efficiency until, in the war just 
ended, they have proved one of our 
principal weapons in both trench and 
open warfare and in either the offensive 
or defensive. Their use has extended 
from the infantry to the field and coast 
artillery, cavalry and practically all 
other fighting arms, although their main 
use is still with the infantry. 

Machine guns are special weapons, 
and their use requires long and careful 
training. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that the machine-gun service should 
have a head. The main thing to be 
decided, however, is whether it should 
be organized into a separate corps or 
not. 

There are arguments in favor of a 
separate corps, to include both infantry 
and all other kinds of machine-gun 
service, but after mature reflection it 
seems to me wiser to create no more 
corps. There are too many already 
for the team-work which is so vitally 
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|: IS to be hoped that when Congress 


essential to an army. I believe, there- 
fore, that the machine-gun service 
should remain with the infantry, with 
which arm its major functions are per- 
formed. Machine guns use the same 
projectile as the rifle, have the same 
range, and with minor exceptions, such 
as anti-aircraft and aeroplane guns, 
the same target and mobility. They are 
preeminently the “accompanying gun”’ 
of the infantry. 

I would not, however, advocat« 
uniting machine guns with the infantry 
in the present headless conditions of 
the latter arm. On the contrary | 
advocate and for years have advocated 
a chief of infantry, one whose knowledge, 
experience and judgment would have 
the greatest weight in matters pertaining 
to his own arm. The chief of the 
machine-gun service would be his as- 
sistant and adviser in technical matters 
and, of course, his subordinate. 

This assistant would have his hands 
full of work. He would have to study 
the progress of machine guns in all the 
principal armies of the world, as well 
as the methods and results obtained 
during the late war. In these studies 
he should not neglect our late enemy, 
who used his guns with preeminent skill, 
as many of us know. 

He should get in touch with and con- 
sider the opinions of our recent machine- 
gun officers, many of whom, particu- 
larly the divisional machine-gun officers, 
showed eminent ability and initiative 

It was due to the writer’s recom- 
mendation that divisional machine- 
gun officers were first appointed and, 
directed by the two skillful men who 
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filled that position under him, the 
divisional machine-gun service showed 
wonderful improvement and resource- 
fulness. 

The first one, a regular, made a 
marked improvement in placing and 
using his guns while in the Alsace 
trenches, over the methods taught us by 
the French. On this officer’s promo- 
tion to a colonelcy, a National Guards- 
man took his place and showed equal 
ability. One of the latter’s accomplish- 
ments was to fire a most successful 
barrage from a flank, conditions not 
favoring the normal position of the guns. 

Another very successful plan, initiated 
by the writer and carried out under the 
divisional machine-gun officer, was to 
concentrate all machine-gun companies 
of the division for several weeks’ 
training, followed by a three days’ 
competitive inspection and test, the 
ratings being published. Competition 
thus engendered was so strong that at 
the final test the companies were all 
about equally good, whereas, before, 
the companies belonging to regiments 
were markedly inferior to those in 
battalions by themselves. 


should never be made machine gunners 
It might be said that they should never 
be made anything else, but the machine- 
gun service calls for specially alert men 

There should also be such transfers 
between the infantry and machine-gun 
service as will qualify plenty of officers 
and men as replacements 

More practice with infantry and 
machine guns combined should be held 
in order that all officers, particularly 
field officers, may learn how much in- 
dependence and how much control the 
machine-gun units should have. 

In the transport of machine guns 
with infantry I believe the pack used 
by us before the war should be dis- 
carded and the French cart substituted 
with such improvements as Yankee 
ingenuity can devise. It takes a long 
time to teach men to use the pack 
equipment, and the cart can be taken 
to practically all the places that 
packed mule can reach. 

These and kindred matters, together 
with others of a strictly infantry nature, 
will give a chief of infantry and his 
assistant in charge of machine-gut 


Officers or men who are dull mentally service an abundance 
or who lack interest in their work highly valuable nature. 


D 


Missing in Action 


The latest report from the Casualty 
Section, A. G. O., dated July 31, shows 
only 241 missing in action. Large 
reductions have been made in the list 
as a result of checking against the list 
of the Central Records Office, A. E. P. 
So far 1,413 missing have been cleared 
on evidence establishing the presump- 
tion of death in action. 
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The Statue in Lafayette Park 
By Carson C. Hathaway 


MONG the statues which might 
A have been seen in Washington, 

D. C., on the morning of April 13, 
1918, were two in honor of famous 
German soldiers. In the evening but 
one remained. The other, that of 
Frederick the Great, presented to the 
United States in 1904 by Kaiser Wil- 
helm and standing on the terrace in 
front of the War College, was pulled 
down and “interned for the duration 
of the war.”’ 

One was not molested and _ still 
stands in Lafayette Square just across 
from the White House. Why should it 
be favored above the other? Perhaps 
the inscription which it bears tells the 
story. It reads: 

Erected by the Congress of the United 
States to Frederick William Augustus 
Henry Ferdinand, Baron Von Steuben, 
in grateful recognition of his services 
to the American people in their struggle 
for liberty. 

Born in Prussia, November 15, 1730. 
Died in New York, November 28, 1794. 
After serving as aide-de-camp to Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, he offered his 
sword to the American colonies and 
was appointed major general and in- 
spector general in the Continental army. 
He gave military training and discipline 
to the citizen soldiers who achieved the 
independence of the United States. 

His statue was not molested, there- 
fore, because his loyalty to Prussia 
ended when he came to America in 
1777. Every school-boy knows what 
he did to transform Washington's raw 
recruits into a military organization 
that finally ended the conflict. Nor 
was he a mere military adven- 


turer. After the Revolution he settled 
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in New York, where he remained until 
his death, a patriot to whom America 
has always paid a debt of gratitude. 

One hundred and twenty-five years 
after his death, his memorial in Lafay- 
ette Square, with all its historical sig- 
nificance, is of considerable interest in 
any discussion of our present military 
policy. For, as if to give emphasis 
to the idea which Steuben always 
cherished and taught, there is a smaller 
group to the right of the statue—Mars 
with an unsheathed sword explaining 
its use to a young man of splendid 
physique and resolute bearing—the 
group bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Training.” The question which 
America faces today is: “Is military 
training, such as introduced by Steuben 
from the old world, a symbol of the 
Prussia which he left behind or may it 
be a feature of the life of the democracy 
to which he paid his faithful allegiance ?"’ 

Within the next few months Congress 
is likely to adopt a permanent military 
policy, and in that policy the question 
of universal training is sure to play an 
important part. That America should 
emulate Germany and undertake any 
system as a preliminary to the reenact- 
ment of the horrors of the last conflict 
is not considered worthy of thought. 
America loves peace, she does not 
believe in a war of conquest, nor is she 
blind to the tragedy through which the 
world has passed. 

Statements prepared by the statistical 
division of the War Department esti- 
mate that 186 billions of dollars, or 
one-third of the world’s total wealth, was 
poured on the altar of the sacrifice. 
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Our army alone, less than 
two-thirds of our war costs, are nearly 
equal to the value of all the gold pro- 
duced in the whole world from the dis- 


covery of America up to the outbreak 


expenses 


of the European war. For a period of 
twenty-five months from April, 1917, 
through April, 1919, the war cost the 
United States considerably more than 
one million dollars an hour besides 
loans issued to the Allies at the rate of 


nearly half a mil- 
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contend that for the United States to 
continue her former military policy is 
about as sensible as it would be for the 
City of New York to disband its police 
the that the 
presence of adequate protection iS 


department on theory 
apt 
to tempt law breaking; or for Chicago 
to discharge its firemen on the ground 
that a fire may not be in progress at the 
time. They point to our military his- 


tory as proof of their contentions 





lion dollars an hour. ~ 3 ee 598 2 
Battle deaths of Fc Tes oe > a 
the world’s armies 

totaled 7,450,200, 


or about the com- 
bined population in 
1918 of Delaware, 
Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Flor- 
ida, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, 
Mexico, and 
Arizona. Millions 
more will gothrough 
life incapacitated 
by wounds or dis- 
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ease, and the pov- 
erty-stricken and 
the broken hearted 
are found in every corner of the earth. 
If America were convinced that a 
reasonable degree of preparedness would 
be the forerunner of such another world 
Calvary, it is doubtful if any form of 
military life would be tolerated. The 
last war was fought for the avowed 
purpose of destroying the necessity of 
offensive conflicts. But that our coun- 
try should be able to defend. herself in 
casé of necessity is another question. 
The advocates of universal training 





have won every wat 
in which we have 


been engaged”’ to 





be sure, but at the 
cost of untold hard 
ships and humilia- 
tion Washington 
bitterly declared 
that if he had com- 
manded an ade- 


of an army of un- 





trained militia the 
Continentals would 


never have frozen 
in the snows of 
Valley Forge nor 


would the war have 
dragged on for eight 
long years In 
1812, practically the 
only important land 
battle won by the 
American forces was at New Orleans 
after the treaty of peace had been signed, 
while we submitted to the humiliation 
of the burning of the Capitol and thx 
flight of President Madison before a 
handful of British soldiers. 
Even in the last conflict 
as our fighting record has been—it was 
nearly a year after we had declared war 
before any considerable American force 
was present on the battle front. Critics 
of: our military poliey complain that 


glorious 
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Uncle Sam’s battle song has been, 
“Hold the fort for I am coming; but 
don't expect me to come very quickly.”’ 
In the early months of the war there 
was no lack of patriotic effort, but it was 
in the face of unpreparedness that cost 
millions of dollars and was doubtless 
responsible for the loss of many Ameri- 
can lives. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, perhaps Ameri- 
ca’s most ardent and convincing advo- 
cate of universal training, says: 

Until absolutely unselfish justice 
marks international relations; when the 
rich help freely the poor; when compe- 
tition, greed, selfishness and race inter- 
ests and prejudices and religious intol- 
erance pass away; when men and na- 
tions have no fixed convictions which 
differ from those of others; until then, 
the cry will be ‘‘ Peace, peace,” and yet 
there will be no peace. We may 
diminish the frequency of strife and 
make more humane the struggle but for 
the present, nothing more. 

The advocates of universal training 
favor it for two reasons: the first and 
most important of these is protection 
to the nation; second, as an incidental 
benefit to the individual. The personal 
advantages have been brought into 
high relief since the beginning of the 
war. Before that time, the soldier of 
the United States Army was frankly 
looked down upon and regarded as a 
sort of necessary evil. But when the 
boys from several million American 
homes went away to camp, the old idea 
was straightway swept aside. And 
when these same boys came back on 
their furloughs after a few weeks at 
camp, bronzed and hardened by the 
outdoor life, the service was speedily 
popularized. There was a noticeable 
gain in self-confidence, in personality, 

and, most of all, in health. 

It was not merely the outdoor exer- 
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cise that was responsible for this trans 
formation. Many a boy with bad 
teeth, poor eyesight or some physical 
handicap that was not so pronounced 
as to keep him from service was soon 
under the eye of a skilled physician, who 
by a little guidance, put the recruit on 
the road to health and perhaps added 
vears of usefulness to his career. 
life included construction 
destruction. 

Venereal disease, once considered the 
bane of the service, was almost wiped 
out, reaching at one time a low mark of 
one-tenth of one per cent, and the men 
were sent home cleaner physicall) 
than when they entered military life. 

That the men who served in the forces 
under the flag were helped in citizenship 
is not to be doubted. A well-known 
sociologist once said, ‘‘The people of 
the world reserve their sympathy for 
those who suffer for them.” Is it not 
likewise true that the ones who suffer 
have a counter sympathy for those they 
serve? This is true whether the service 
be for individual, home, church or state 
Men are interested in that in which 
they havea part. So millions who wor 
the khaki or blue have come to realize 
that their work may be of vital impor- 
tance to the Republic. Again, those in 
service were brought into contact with 
thousands of men from different parts 
of the country, and the intermingling 
of ideas produced impressions which 
will not cease functioning with the 
termination of the period of enlistment. 
Thus it comes about that these awakened 
thoughts will spur the men on to national 
leadership for the next fifty years. 

But there is still a pronounced op- 
position to any form of compulsory 
military training. Its sources are 
numerous. The professional pacifists 


Army 
as well 


who are most outspoken in their utter- 
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ences will not be the most influential 
eaders of the opposition. As Jane 
Addams of Hull House fame, whose 
sacifism has caused much concern to 
her many friends and admirers, re- 
cently said: “A pacifist is the most 
despised person in America.”” And 
. large part of the American public do 
not greatly disagree with the state- 
ment of General Wood, when he said, 
‘The professional pacifist is the most 
langerous of our citizens; he is like the 
well-dressed and well-groomed typhoid 
carrier, as he goes about poisoning the 
very life of the people.” 

But there are in America many 
individuals who would disclaim the 
title of “‘pacifist,’’ especially with its 
nodern significance, who have not been 
lisabused of the old-time prejudice 
against military life. They argue that 
it is folly to found a League of Nations 
to promote peace and at the same time 
raise a huge standing army by com- 
oulsory training as a barrier to the 
league’s success. 

We have heard for years that Ger- 
many’s military preparation brought 
her inevitably into a state of mind that 
forced the world close to the brink of 
ruin. Could such a transformation be 
wrought in America? Here, also, 
neither the individual nor the state 
enjoys purposeless action. Imagine a 
football team practicing strenuously 
and systematically on the theory that 
there might be occasion for a game in 
the distant future. Interest in the 
preparation must be aroused by pictur- 
ing a goal toward which to work. The 
goal of military preparation is war. 

Nor has the much ridiculed “Bryan 
idea” of raising an army overnight 
been entirely dissipated. “It is true,” 
some say, “that it took some time for us 
to get ready for this war, but perhaps a 


little delay was better than eternal 
preparation such as threatened to 
bankrupt half of the countries in 
Europe, even before the last war began.’ 
Then there is the opposition of the 
individual who thinks not in principle: 
of national safety but in terms of hi: 
own personal convenience. He is per- 
fectly willing to give up everything in 
time of need and fight for his country) 
just as he did in this war, but he object: 
to the inconvenience involved in quit- 
ting his business to train in times of 
peace. Many a good soldier, waiting 
to be discharged in the weary months 
after the armistice, was ready to echo 
the sentiment, “Sure, I believe in 
military training—for the other fellow."’ 
There is a great difference between 
admitting the existence of a good caus« 
and being put to the inconvenience of 
helping it along. If it were otherwise, 
the minister's salary would be paid 
more promptly. As another example, 
it is known by all that physical training 
is an essential to health, but ask the 
average business man what exercise he 
takes between the ending of the golf 
season in October and its opening in 
April and he is likely to admit that it 
is too much trouble to take any. In 
other words, there is many a man who 
will join the bucket brigade and help 
fight any fire that breaks out but who 
finds it very tiresome to attend the 
weekly drills of the village depart- 
ment. So it is with the question of 
military training in times of peace. 
Then, too, the financial question 
comes in for discussion. The cost of 
maintaining an army of a million men 
would doubtless be enormous. In the 


Senate investigation of January, 1917, 
it was estimated that six months’ train- 
ing for 500,000 men would involve a 
continuous cost of $196,500,000 after 
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the system had once been established. 
General March, Chief of Staff, testify- 
ing before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on August 7, 1919, gave an 
estimate of $94,066,500 for three months’ 
training, so that these two estimates 
made at an interval of more than two 
years are in fair proportion. Yet esti- 
mates are admittedly conservative and 
usually have to be greatly increased in 
operation. 

In 1912, Switzerland, with a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000, maintained a force 
of 490,430 men with a total military 
expenditure of less than $10,000,000, 
but it must be remembered that the 
Swiss system has been in operation for 
many years, that the Swiss have the 
largest part of their force in reserve 
and that the pay of the men is sixteen 
cents per day with other expenses 
somewhat in proportion. It is useless 
to imagine that universal training 
could be established in the United 
States without a lavish expenditure of 
money; the primary question, however, 
is not one of finances, but whether the 
benefits of the proposed system would 
more than repay the cost. 

It will be remembered that Secretary 
of War Baker was himself once opposed 
to universal training in times of peace. 
Like many another person, it seems that 
his views have been somewhat changed 
by the events of the last five years. 
His military plan, submitted to Congress 
on August 4, 1919, provides for what 
may be termed a mild form of training. 
The army would be composed of some 


1,100,000 men, 510,000 of whom would 
be Regulars, while the remainder would 
be composed of boys who would take a 
three-months training course, which 
would be compulsory for all nineteen- 
year-old youths. The last class would 
be registered in much the same manner 
as were the men who were inducted 
under the Selective Service Act. Ex- 
emption would be given only to men 
bers of the Regular Army or Nav, 
honorably discharged soldiers or sailors 
marines actually employed in sea servic: 
and persons physically, mentally o: 
morally unfit for any military service 
whatever. 

Various other plans have been c 
vised for training, few of which, it 
may be said, provide for more than 
six months’ compulsory service in time 
of peace. A few years ago such a brief 
period would have been ridiculed by 
military men, but intensive training ha 
revolutionized more than one idea of 
The result is that the in- 
would suffer comparativel, 
little inconvenience, would receive much 
personal benefit, and would help to 
create an efficient fighting force for use 
in case of another national emergency 

Whatever plans may be proposed 
there will be many a bitter discussion 
during their consideration. But once 
a definite policy has been adopted, th« 
people of America, as they have in the 
past, will forget personal consideration: 
and respond loyally to every call for 
service. 
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Initial Machine-Gun Barrage, 35th Division. 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
By W. L. Schrantz, formerly Captain, 128th Machine Gun Battalion 


N DESCRIBING the initial machine- 
gun barrage of the 3Sth Division, 
September 26, 1918, at the beginning 

of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, I am 
not presuming that it was in any sense 
an extraordinary one. But it was an 
important task, successfully carried 
out, and is probably a fair sample of 
similar barrages put over by the 
machine gunners of other American 
divisions at the outset of that great 
attack. 

It was my good fortune to assist in 
the preparation of the plan of the bar- 
rage and the issuance of the fire organiza- 
tion orders for its execution, and to 
later command one of the 
groups during the action. 

The plan of action for the machine 
guns of the division in the attack was 
laid down by Lieut. Col. D. D. Hay, 
division machine-gun officer, as follows: 

The 128th Machine Gun Battalion 
two companies), the 130th Machine 
Battalion (four companies), and the 
machine-gun companies of the 139th 
and 140th Infantry regiments were to 
put down the initial The 
machine-gun companies of the 137th 
and 138th Infantry regiments and 
Companies A and B, 129th Machine 
Battalion, 
leading and support infantry battalions 
as forward guns. Companies C and D 
of the 129th Machine Gun Battalion 
were to follow the attack over and 
occupy Hill 239 (Rossignol) one hour 
after H_ hour. direct 
barrage was to be put down along the 


barrage 


barrage. 


Gun were to accompany 


From here a 


enemy’s intermediate line from Varenne: 
to Cheppy to cover the infantry attack 
in this region. Later these two com- 
panies were to move forward to Hill 221 
and support the attack from there 
after which they became subject to 
the orders of their brigade commander 

A glace at the accompanying sketches 
will show that the strong points between 
the enemy’s front line and the Varennes- 
Cheppy line were Vauquois, an ex- 
tremely formidable hill; the town of 
Boureuilles which was in the sector 
allotted to the 28th Division but from 
which a flanking machine gun fire might 
come; Hill 239 or Rossignol, a hig 
wooded ridge back of Vauquois; the 
Ouvrage de Bitlis and the trenches to 
the east of it, and Hill 221 on whict 
was situated the system of trenches 
known as the Ouvrage d’Aden 

It was decided that the barrage should 
first rest on the line Boureuilles-Vau- 
quois, the approach trenches leading; 
from this line to the rear, and on th 
Rossignol ridge, paying especial atten 
tion to the base of these last named 
heights. 

Vauquois was a most 
on which to bring fire 


difficult place 
without en- 
dangering our own troops from any 
position which we could obtain. It 
reputed strength had caused it to kx 
singled out for a terrific battering by 
our artillery, but it was also desired to 
get some machine-gun fire against it 
Finally it was decided to push four 


guns out to Hill 202 in front of Buzé 
mont and use a flanking fire against th« 
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trenches on the southwest spur of the 


resistance, was scheduled to receive th« 
enemy height. 


fire of four companies, less the four 4 
guns firing on Vauquois. This would 
make forty-four guns firing on Rossigno! 
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The Rossignol ridge, being so situated 
that it seemed bound to offer strong 
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at the beginning of the action. One base where it was certain the boche 
company was to fire at the upper part would have machine guns. 

of the hill and the other three were to The first of the eight barrage com- 
fire on the forward slope, including the panies of the division was placed on 
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Mamelon Blanc to fire over the top of 
Vaquois hill on to the summit of 
Rossignol. Any bullets that cleared 
the top of the latter ridge might do good 
work on the other side. This company 
on Mamelon Blanc formed Group 1. 

Group 2 was assigned to La Maize 
with instructions to fire on Boureuilles. 
The range at which this company was 
firing would give the bullets a plunging 
effect in the ruins and the trenches of 
the village. 

Group 3 on Hill 253 obtained an 
oblique fire against the trenches north- 
east of Boureuilles. 

Group 4, just south of Group 3, 
enfiladed the trenches west of Vauquois. 

Group 5, next to Group 4, enfiladed 
an approach trench southeast of the 
Ouvrage de Bitlis and obtained an 
oblique fire against one end of the main 
trench. 

Groups 6 and 7 and two platoons of 
Group 8 were located on Buzémont and 
fired on the forward slope of Rossignol 
ridge as before referred to. The other 
platoon of Group 8 fired on Vauquois 
from Hill 202. This platoon was to 
open fire a minute later than the re- 
mainder of the barrage guns so as to 
make sure the other guns would be 
firing before the forward four started. 
Had these guns fired even a few shots 
before the other guns began, their 
exposed position might have been given 
away. 

The machine-gun barrage was to 
start at H hour—5.30 a. m.—and the 
infantry were to jump off at H plus 25. 
At H plus 28 the machine guns were to 
lift on to their second targets. 

Group 1 was to lift from Rossignol to 
the southern edge of Cheppy. The 
fact that Hotchkiss guns were used in 
the 35th Division made this a prac- 
ticable barrage owing to their long range. 

Group 2 shifted to the Ouvrage de 


Bitlis. Group 3 fired in an area to the 
east of the Group 2 barrage and over- 
lapping it. Group 4 covered with its 
fire the space between Rossignol and 
the barrage of Group 3. Group 5 
lifted to Hill 221 and included in its 
fire a bit of woodland called La Timbale, 
farther to the sorth. 

Groups 6 and 7 and the two platoons 
of Group 8, in order to avoid endanger- 
ing the advancing infantry, lifted to 
nearer the summit of the Rossignol 
ridge. It was well understood that only 
a portion of the reverse slope of the hill 
would be reached, but any shots that 
missed the hill might do useful work in 
rear of it. 

The four guns of Group 8 on Hill 202, 
which had been firing on Vauquois, now 
switched to Hill 221, adding their fir: 
to that of Group 5. 

The rate of the infantry advance had 
been figured out, and all guns were tc 
fire until to have done so longer woul: 
have made it unsafe for the attacking 
lines. The rate of fire prescribed was 
150 shots per minute, but in fact most 
of the groups maintained a higher rate 
throughout the action. 

The five easternmost groups were 
under command of Major Constable 
of the 130th Machine Gun Battalion, 
and the three western groups were 
under Maj. Westley Halliburton of the 
128th Machine Gun Battalion. 

To the best of my knowledge the 
barrage was carried out smoothly and 
according to schedule, and there cer- 
tainly was never a prettier sound than 
when the rattle of the 96 Hotchkiss 
guns cut in on the artillery barrage and 
the guns began to pour their streams of 
copper into the enemy lines. 

One infantry battalion commander 
reported afterwards that one of the 
groups on Hill 253 was firing so low 
that he was delayed several minutes in 
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jumping off, this being the only criticism 
| have ever heard of the whole barrage. 
In that one case there was ample 
clearance judging from the map, but 
it is possible that, through some error 
in setting the guns in the darkness, the 
fire of some platoon was too low until the 
lift. 

My own company, Company A, 
128th Machine Gun Battalion, was 
Group 8. It was found that Hill 202, 
which was marked as ours on the map, 
had been abandoned some time before 
by the French who held the sector, 
on account of the wire being bad. It 
was thus necessary to push the four 
guns out in what was practically No 
Man's Land to get the necessary fire 
against Vauquois. 

A heavy fog hung over the field as our 
infantry attack went forward, and the 
two companies of the 129th which were 
to put down the direct barrage from 
Rossignol ridge on to the Varennes- 
Cheppy line were unable to do so. Our 


infantry had just entered Cheppy when 
the fog lifted and they suffered heavy 
losses before the town was taken. The 
capture of the place was aided at the 
last by the two companies who were 
to have fired from Rossignol and finally 
got into action from the vicinity of 
La Timbale. 

Had the fact been known in advance 
that it would not have been possible 
to put down a direct barrage from 
Rossignol, a long-range fire from several 
other groups of the barrage guns might 
have been added to that of Group 1, but, 
unfortunately, those things are not 
known in advance. 

On the whole the barrage may be 
considered to have done about all that 
could be expected of it, inasmuch as the 
infantry met no serious opposition 
short of the Cheppy-Varennes line. 

The losses in the personnel of the 
barrage guns during this firing were very 
light. 


D 


President Lincoln on Universal Military Training 


Lincoln stood for compulsory service 
in the Civil War. Frederick Scott Oliver, 
the historian, says in his “Ordeal of 
Battle,”” which has been called the best 
literary work produced by the present 
war: 

The southern states, which aimed at 
breaking away from the Union, adopted 
conscription within a year from the 
beginning. They were in a small minor- 
ity. The northern states, confident in 
their numbers and wealth, relied at first 
upon the voluntary system. It gave 
them great and gallant armies, but these 
were not enough,and asmonths went by 
President Lincoln realized that they 
were not enough. 

Disregarding the entreaties of his 


friends to beware of asking of the 
people “what the people would never 
stand,” disregarding the clamors of his 
enemies about personal freedom, he 
insisted upon conscription, believing 
that by these means alone the Union 
could be saved. And what was the 
result? A section of the press foamed 
with indignation. Mobs yelled, re- 
monstrated, and in their illogical fury 
lynched negroes, seeing in these unfor 
tunates the cause of all their trouble 
But the mobs were not the American 
people; they were only a noisy and con- 
temptible minority of the American 
people, whose importance as well as 
courage had been vastly overrated 
The quiet people were in deadly earnest 
and they supported their President 








Business Men's Course in Military Training 
as an Adjunct to Universal Training 
By Gilbert Totten McMaster. M.D. 


organized and put into actual being 

the Plattsburg military training 
camps of 1915-1916, the first move 
toward preparing our wretchedly un- 
prepared country for the inevitable. 
Assailed, abused and insulted by the 
mollycoddle called the pacifist, the 
most contemptible production of ‘‘in- 
curable baseness’’ in our American life, 
he carried on and in July, 1916, nearly 
10,000 men went through the four weeks 
and “the hike’’ and learned that an 
army could not rise into being over 
night. 

General Wood endeavored to con- 
tinue the instruction bya correspond- 
ence course in several cities, supple- 
mented by drills during the fall and 
winter of 1916 and 1917. His officers 
performed excellent work. Many old 
Plattsburg campers and many who had 
not attended those preparedness schools 
listened attentively and gained informa- 
tion of military value. If the general's 
idea had been carried out we would have 
had a school for officers at Plattsburg 
during the war, which would have been 
of inestimable value to the A. E. F. 
Why not now establish General Wood's 
courses under the guidance of depart- 
mental commanders during the winter 
months, for discharged officers and men 
and those men who desire to learn what 
may fall to their lot, to uphold law and 
order in the United States. Therefore 
if classes in Military Law, Map Reading 
and Drawing, Paper Work, Intelligence, 
Q. M. C., Adjutants, I. D. R., Fortifica- 
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tion, Motor Transport, etc., were formed 
and continued the study of real war by 
military classes in the campaigns of 
Caesar, Napoleon, Grant and Lee, some 
effect would be attained. Permit men 
to specialize in one corps)and be so well 
grounded that when war does come, 
they, being a bit older, can perform 
duties assigned intelligently and effici- 
ently, setting free Regulars whose pres- 
ence is demanded for the safety of the 
nation at the front. The Manual of 
Arms and drills should be conducted by 
a Regular and all taught the essentials 
of soldiering. 

In our next war-—and no man can say 
just when it will come—the entire man 
power of the nation will be utilized 
Civilian organizations, such as War 
Industries, Shipping Boards, Aircraft 
Production, and National League of 
Women’s Service, whose intentions were 
excellent but at variance with military 
efficiency, accomplished next to nothing 
Their activities were farcical. The 
power with which we are at war will be 
represented strongly in our midst, and 
war will be at our very doors. The 
oft-repeated fustian of America being 
a melting pot is the merest political 
catchword. Universal military train- 
ing must be enforced if American in- 
stitutions and ideals are to prevail. 
Our country is gorged with foreigners, 
who care not a whit for what we hold 
dearer than life itself. They chatter 
their gibberish in our street cars, show 
no respect to our women, abuse our 
statues and parks and read their papers 
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in their own tongue before us, and, in 
general, hold us in bold contempt. Do 
their newspapers teach American ideals? 
Emphatically no! These fellows, or 
nearly all, have had military training 
at home that they could use against us. 

Their younger element can only be 
taught their duty to Uncle Sam and 
American institutions by universal mili- 
tary training. 

Officers must be had for actual train- 
ing and older officers for home defense, 
to keep order in the real, the vast army 
that will be called into being. Here is 
where the older men can be used to 
excellent advantage. No doubt these 
men would gladly attend these lectures 
and drills with their younger brethren, 
as they did at Plattsburg, to learn how 
to play the game, provided a reserve 
commission could be attained—and 
here all the available man power of 
America could “fall in’’ and get busy 
at once. Something definite would he 
accomplished. 

United States Guards could be con- 
stantly in being and drilled in the open 
for a few weeks each year, as a means of 
positive home defense which universal 
military training would be in charge of. 
The height of American efficiency was 
not entirely attained during this war, 
due in some instances to the small 
man holding up a big man whose men- 
tality he could not adumbrate. The 
man over forty-five, Napoleon, ‘Le 
Grand Empereur,”’ put on duty upon 
his frontiers and in cities and towns 
during many of his wars. These were 
military police and provost guards, 
and if officers for such as these knew 
their functions, a deal of disorder and 
riot from an ever-present criminal class 
would be rendered nil. We must come 


‘The Old Navy and the New,” page 171. 


to this idea. Upton's ‘Military Poli 
of the United States’’ emphasizes a 
fact when he declares that the militia is 
ineffectual. The system of choosing 
leaders is far from engendering effective 
leadership. If a man knows the book, 
he is then a squad leader and so on up 
What an absurdity! An officer may be 
a great tactician and a very ordinary 
strategist. For example, Marshal Ber- 
thier was a model Chief of Staff and 
tactician, possessing capacity for tre 
mendous labor, though he did not learn 
the art of war in twenty campaigns 
under the guidance of the greatest 
soldier who ever lived. He knew his 
drill book, but he did not know how 
to apply it to strategy 

We are no longer an isolated nation 
The world is turned upside down 
Long years since Rear Admiral Daniel 
Ammen,' U. S. N., “lamented that 
Europeans had not apparently the 
faculty to govern themselves.”’ Senator 
Davis replied that “a satisfactory and 
good government was a complicated 
affair; that with us, even, it was still 
experimental. We might hope to main- 
tain a popular government as long as our 
people were educated and the country 
not densely populated, but under these 
adverse conditions we could not regard 
it as assured.” In other words, a 
mere form of government may not 
secure the substance. That is the 
condition that is today to be met face 
to face, and can only be met by instilling 
Americanism, which can only be brought 
about by universal military training 
Law and order must be upheld by th: 
Regular and a trained reserve if we are 
to continue as the United States ol 
America. 





The New Infantry Drill Regulations 
By Colonel W. H. Waldron, Infantry 


HE Infantry Drill Regulations 
that were prepared at the Head- 
quarters of the American Expe- 

ditionary Forces in France in 1918 
have been approved by the War 
Department and provisionally pre- 
scribed for the government of the Regu- 
lar Army and the Organized Militia 
of the United States. 

The new Regulations will be known 
as “Infantry Drill Regulations Pro- 
visional), 1919,”" and will supersede the 
1911 Drill Regulations. 

As the organization of the Army ts 
now in abeyance, pending the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress, com- 
manding officers have been authorized 
to make such interpretations as may be 
necessary to adapt the new drill to 
existing organizations or to those that 
may be authorized in the future. 

The dominant idea in putting these 
regulations out at the present time was 
to place, in the hands of officers charged 
with the training of troops, a system 
based on the experiences gained in the 
recent war in order that it may be tried 
out and perfected. It is expected 
that in the course of a year or two there 
will be sufficient material obtained 
from officers who have had experience 
with the new system to perfect the regu- 
lations and on which a complete revision 
may be based. 

These regulations were prepared by 
officers who had actual experience on 
the battle front in France and represent 
the best thought that could be pro- 
duced in the A. E. F. They were given 
a try-out in France from about the 
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first of the year until the divisions 
returned to the United States. 

The Infantry Drill Regulations are 
what the officers of the infantry make 
them. No one man alone is competent 
to say what the system shall be. It 
must be the outgrowth of experience. 
In order that it may be available to the 
officers charged with the revision of the 
regulations, experience must be re- 
duced to writing and forwarded to the 
War Department. We feel sure in 
stating that criticisms, suggestions, and 
recommendations wi'l be welcomed and 
given due consideration. 

Having been prescribed for the Regu- 
lar Army, it follows that the system is 
also prescribed for all military organiza- 
tions and for institutions where mili- 
tary training is included in the curric- 
ulum. 

Here follows a brief history of our new 
regulations that shows how they were 
conceived—how they came into being. 
It will interest you. 

_ On the entrance of the United States 
into the recent war infantry training 
was governed by the provisions of the 
Infantry Drill Regulations of 1911. 
These regulations (1911) were based 
upon the experiences of the most 
recent wars prior to the war of 1914. 
In spite of the many improvements in 
armament and the great refinement of 
method permitted by the static situa- 
tion of position warfare, it must be said 
that the general principles of the 1911 
regulations demonstrated their sound- 
ness and that, in the action of our infan- 
try in combat, greater errors were made 
through failure to apply these principles 
(superiority of fire and movement, etc.) 
than through an effort to apply methods 
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rendered obsolete by the conditions of 
modern combat. The one important ele- 
ment which was not and could scarcely 
have been foreseen by the authors of 
the 1911 regulations was the unsuspected 
efficiency and deadliness of machine-gun 
fire, which had as its result, among other 
things, the necessity for more open for- 
mations, advance by infiltration, and 
the organization of smaller combat 
groups. 

Upon the organization of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in the summer 
of 1917, the G5 Section of G. H. Q. was 
confronted with the problem of adapting 
the existing regulations to the changed 
conditions of combat. In its treatment 
of this question two alternatives offered 
themselves: A revision of regulations 
based upon American views and expe- 
riences, or acceptance of the tactical 
doctrines already evolved by the allied 
armies. 

In regard to the first alternative, it 
was realized that the experience and 
observation of American officers at 
the commencement of the war were too 
limited to constitute a basis for the re- 
vision of the regulations. But the fact 
was never lost from view that an effi- 
cient American army could only be 
created by the ultimate adoption of a 
system of tactics and training adapted 
to the American character and express- 
ing American ideals and purposes. The 
problem of revision must be a continu- 
ing operation based upon the lessons of 
the war as these were learned. 

In respect to the other alternative of 
accepting the existing doctrine of other 
allied armies, there were certain funda- 
mental objections that could not be 
reconciled with American purposes in 
the war. For four years these armies 
had fought under a tactical doctrine 
that could not lead to a decisively suc- 
cessful issue and was therefore utterly in- 
consistent with the American mission in 
the war. This doctrine in brief was 
based upon subordinating the action of 
the infantry to that of the artillery— 
in effect making the infantry an aux- 
iliary of the artillery and assigning it 
the mission of holding the ground which 
the artillery had won. On the offensive, - 


it involved a straight frontal advance by 
an infantry line closely following an 
artillery barrage and progressing to th 
extent which the range of the artillery 
permitted, consolidating the ground 
won, and awaiting the forward dis- 
displacement of the artillery before 
attempting a further advance. It had 
as a consequence the almost total elimi- 
nation of the rifle as a weapon of offen- 
sive combat and a complete neglect of 
rifle practice in training. This doctrine 
had brought nothing to the allied armies 
in their four years of combat but a series 
of failures or minor successes involving 
losses utterly out of proportion to the 
losses sustained. Its failure to bring 
success to the allied arms was an ade- 
quate reason for rejecting it as a prin- 
ciple of American tactics. 

The extent to which pressure was 
brought to bear upon the G. H. Q. of 
the A. E. F. to force acceptance of the 
doctrine of limited objectives with all 
its consequences in tactics and training 
will probably never be realized by offi- 
cers not in touch with the early and 
intimate history of the A. E. F. The 
resoluteness with which the Commander- 
in-Chief and the head of G5 Section of 
the General Staff stood out against 
the adoption of this doctrine and their 
insistence on the contrary policy in 
training of American troops are among 
the many evidences of their great qual- 
ities as military leaders. 

The exceptions which the G. H. Q., 
A. E. F., took to the tactical doctrine 
of our allies first found expression in the 
cablegrams of the Commander-in-Chief 
in the fall of 1917 to the War Depart- 
ment, in which the disastrous conse- 
quences of the neglect of musketry 
and rifle practice on the part of the 
Allies was set forth and adherence to 
the American system of rifle practice 
and elimination from training of trench 
warfare specialties was stressed. These 
cablegrams are familiar to the greater 
part of the American officers then 
serving with divisions in the United 
States. 

In principle; the official instructions 
governing the training of infantry at 
the outset of the war were the Infan 
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try Drill Regulations of 1911 and the 
Field Service Regulations as modified in 
respect to detail by the Instructions on 
the Offensive and Defensive Combat 
of Small Units adapted from the French. 

As soon as American troops entered 
upon the phase of active operations, 
the G5 Section of G.H.Q. sent out officers 
to all combat divisions for the purpose 
of observing operations and developing 
a doctrine of combat based upon 
American experience and responding to 
the American mission in the war. The 
result of their observations was pub- 
lished in the form of four combat in- 
structions upon which the training of 
American troops in the later stages of 
the war was based. Work on the revision 
of the Drill Regulations was commenced 
in the summer of 1918 and was expected 
to be completed in time to serve as the 
basis for the winter training of the 
troops for offensive operations to be 
launched in the spring of 1919. Due to 
the armistice of November 11, 1918, the 
new regulations were not called upon 
to carry out this mission. Part I, 
published in December, 1918, was, how- 
ever, used as a guide for the training of 
troops during the winter and spring of 
1919 and is familiar to the greater 
part of the troops who served in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. Part 
II was published in June, 1919, and 
was distributed only to the small num- 
ber of troops remaining in Europe at 
that time. 

In respect to fundamental principles, 
the Infantry Drill Regulations, A. E. F., 
vary only slightly from the Infantry 
Drill Regulations, 1911. They also 


embody the principles set forth in the 
combat instructions of G. H. Q., A. E. P. 
In drafting the present regulations, a 
need was felt for developing the tactics 
of the several units in greater detail and 
greater definiteness than was the case 
with the 1911 regulations; this in view 
of the large number of only partially 
trained officers by which the units were 
commanded. The regulations also at- 
tempt to serve as a command book to a 
greater extent than the former regula- 
tions. Accordingly they cover the 
employment not only of purely infantry 
units (in the old sense) but also units of 
any arm which may fall under the com- 
mand of infantry commanders (accom- 
ro fags artillery, machine guns, tanks, 
etc.). 

The new regulations revert to a squad 
of uniform composition as opposed to 
the specialist groups (bombers, auto- 
riflemen, etc.) which were employed at 
the beginning of the war. The 
Infantry Drill Regulations, A. E. F., 
were the first of all the allied instruc- 
tions to take this step. Both French 
and British armies have since followed a 
similar procedure. In this respect our 
regulations are a reversion to our pre- 
war doctrines; the specialist group was 
found inadequate to meet the demands 
of open warfare. 

The guiding principles of the revised 
regulations were established by the 
Chief of the GS (Training) Section, 
G. H. Q., A. E. F. The actual work of 
revision was carried out under his 
direction with the assistance of other 
members of the G5 Section. 
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Show Your Colors 
Don't have your visiting cards made 


to read as follows: 


Captain John Smith, U. S. Army 
but do the correct thing—proudly show 
your colors in this manner: 

Captain John Smith, 
United States Infantry. 
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The Russian Army and the Revolution 


The Struggle Between “White Bones” and “Black Bones*’’ 
By One Who Saw It 


URING the second half of No- 
1) vember, 1916, on my return 

from the hospital to the front, I 
passed some time in Petrograd when 
I noted the state of mind behind the 
army. There was then a sharp struggle 
between the State Douma and the 
monarchist government. The Douma 
rested on the progressive elements 
of the country, as well as the Ambas- 
sadors of France, England and the other 
allied countries. It was also indirectly 
supported by the Council of State. 
The Russian people, astonished, moved 
and angered, saw before them the well- 
known personalities of Radzianko, 
Roditchev, Lvov, Goutchkov, Miliou- 
kov, Pourichkévitch, all those who 
struggled against Protopopoff, Ras- 
poutine and the rest of the Germanic 
clique. 

From the tribune of the Douma 
were revealed the most incredible trea- 
sons in the highest circles of the court, 
indescribable robberies in military and 
civil departments, astonishing corrup- 
tion in all the government offices. 
The wild speculation of unofficial agents 
followed speculation of official industrial 
and commercial enterprises. Through- 
out the empire one cry was heard: 
“Pillage.” 

Theaters, restaurants and all other 
places of public amusement were filled 
with well-fed and clothed bourgeoisie. 
The rich toilettes of the ladies, the 


precious stones, the joyous music, the 
flood of electric light, the wine which 
flowed, all made one turn with fear 
towards the other side where, because 
of unreasonable speculation, the lower 
and working classes lived under the 
most painful conditions. Famine, cold, 
injustice—those were the real reasons 
for the irritation of the people and the 
first pillaging of shops belonging to 
dishonest merchants. 

Instead of defending the interests of 
the workers and lessening speculation, 
the Government joined detachments 
of grenadiers and machine guns to the 
police force. This was why factories 
began to become restless, strikes fol- 
lowed, and the revolution was expected 
from week to week. 

On leaving Petrograd, therefore, | 
carried away a most painful impression, 
which was increased when, after travel- 
ing from Petrograd to Tarnopol, | 
saw on all sides evidences of strained 
relations and saw the beginning of the 
fierce political struggle. 

On arriving at the front I received 
the sad news that the soldiers were 
only receiving one salt herring a day 
and less than 2 pounds of bread (800 
grams) instead of 3 pounds. They no 
longer received either oatmeal or butter 
and they had neither potatoes nor othet 
vegetables; one-quarter of a pound of 
meat was given weekly. 





The corps commanders had seceived 


‘White Bones,” persons privileged by birth or by position acquired in the service of the 


government and by the grace of the Czar. 
privileged. 


“Black Bones,” the rest of the people, who were not 
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orders to get food wherever they could, 
but none was to be had. Fodder was 
received in insufficient quantities so 
that the horses weakened and fell. 
The commissariat was disciplined and 
did all possible, but the railways brought 
nothing. No one knew the reason for 
this lack of rolling stock. 

As it was the duty of commanders of 
companies (the author was then captain 
and commander of an infantry com- 
pany) to take charge of revictualment, 
we were obliged to think of ways of 
obtaining provisions. Between our posi- 
tions and those of the enemy there was 
a potato field, and the company com- 
manders sent detachments of chasseurs 
who dug up the potatoes, and soup was 
prepared for the company, with the 
addition of bad herrings. After two 
months of this food, the soldiers of one 
of the regiments of the Siberian corps 
who came to the canteen refused to 
eat this extraordinary mixture. There 
was a scene between the officer of the 
service and the soldiers, at the end of 
which the officer was thrown into the 
boiling soup by the-~ soldiers. This 
happened in the first half of December, 
1916. 

On December 23 of the same year 
we received only herrings and bread 
for Christmas, and my men on that 
holy night, at two paces from the 
enemy, were obliged to dig up the frozen 
earth to get potatoes in order to eat 
the following day. 

' The commissariat sent neither shoes, 
winter clothing nor munitions, and 
during the month of December many 
of the soldiers had nothing but summer 
shirts. We thought with horror of the 
future which awaited this unfortunate 
army... And in front of the starving 


and freezing Russian soldier was the- 


well-fed and warmly clothed German! 


It is difficult to understand and imagine 
the drama which was being played 
before us. 

On February 27, 1917, our corps be- 
gan to retire in the direction of Kolomya 
in order to rest. I was sent to find 
quarters. Not far from Kolomya | 
was met by a mounted officer who 
informed me confidentially that in 
Petrograd the troops and the workmen 
were fighting, that the city was burning 
and that the situation was extremely 
serious, since the existing state of 
things would bring about a revolu- 
tion. This news was late in coming, 
for on my arrival at the headquarters 
of the corps I read the notice of the 
abdication of the Emperor Nicholas I] 

I found evident confusion among the 
members of the staff, even among the 
superior officers. Still, they felt certain 
that the revolution would not reach the 
army and would have no influence on the 
war. But at the end of a week they 
received the famous ‘Order No. 1” 
signed by Minister of War Goutchkoff. 
This order was the basis of the dis- 
organization of discipline. Until that 
time the soldier, on addressing an 
officer, called him ‘Your Nobility” or 
“Your High Nobility,” thus designating 
the difference of birth or class and not 
that of position in the service. This term 
corresponded with the idea of the 
““white bones and the black bones” 
which existed among the Russian peo- 
ple. The new order introduced the titles 
of “‘Monsieur le Lieutenant,’’ ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur le Colonel,” that is, the titles of 
personal grades and not according to 
rank of the service. The title ‘‘Com- 
rade-Commander of the Regiment” was 
brought in later by the Bolsheviki. 

The influence of Order No. 1 on dis- 
cipline was noted later when, under the 
influence of propaganda, at each meet- 
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ing the question of “‘Your Nobility’ 
was raised as well as feeling against offi- 
‘ers on account of their “‘ white bones.” 

In publishing Order No. 1, Goutch- 
koff did not desire to suppress discipline, 
but he wanted to preserve his revolution 
from dangerous counter-revolutionary 
ifficers. He wanted to break the blind 
\bedience of the soldier to the officer 

For the same reason, Tchkeidze and 
Tzerételi, who were then at the head 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Council of Delegates of soldiers and 
workmen, insisted on this order. But 
neither Goutchkoff, Tchkeidze nor 
Tzerételi foresaw that the “‘ black bones”’ 
of the bolshevist government of work- 
men and peasants would follow up the 
suppression of “Your Nobility,” or- 
dered by Goutchkoff, with the complete 
suppression of the entire bourgeois 
class. No one could foresee that this 
order would lead to so terrible a strug- 
gle between the classes. 

In March, 1917, orders were received 
to proceed in each company, battalion, 
and regiment with the election of com- 
manders of companies, battalions and 
regiments. These committees were also 
formed in the higher military units 
even to the Committee of the Front. In 
my position as battalion commander I 
was greatly interested in the elections 
of commanders of companies, since the 
delegates elected were to play so im- 
portant a part. When the representa- 
tives of each company committee came 
to me I understood, in the course of a 
long conversation with them, that the 
delegates of the ist and 2d Companies 
were in complete disagreement with 
those of the 3d and 4th Companies. 

The first two had been elected by the 
soldiers from among the reinforcements 
who had just arrived. One of them, 
former editor of a Jewish paper, had 


been in prison on account of political 
activity during the revolution of 1905 
He considered that his most importan 
duty was instruction of the soldier 
With this aim he asked me to support 
him in his endeavor to give the soldier 
all kinds of literature on political and 
social questions. At the same tim 
he thought it possible to introduc 
general political ideas into the arm 
without taking into consideration th: 
situation on account of the war. 

The second soldier belonged to th« 
same detachment of reinforcements and 
was a typical Russian workingman 
He supported the first delegate, even 
He did 
not approve of the coming offensive, 
but did not express himself clearly on the 
subject. 

The delegates of the 3d and 4th 
Companies were fighting soldiers with 


when not agreeing with him 


crosses of St. George and were openly 
hostile to the ideas of their comrades 
They could not conceive of the war end- 
ing without victory, nor understand 
the dependence of the company com- 
mander on the committee of soldiers 
subordinate to the commander 

The open disagreement between the 
soldiers who had seen battle and those 
who had not done so proved that thx 
latter had already been ‘worked on’ 
behind the army by some political 
party. The dawn of the revolution wa 
only beginning, but somewhere the de- 
vice, ‘down with the war,” had al 
ready been born 

On reading the papers which were 
received at the regiment, we began to 
see that among the members of the 
Provisional Government there was dis- 
agreement and that the press was not 
unanimous in regard to the war. Thi 
disagreement in the ideas of the four 
members of my battalion committee wa 
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also found in the press. Here, too, the 
war was placed in the background. 
The press was troubled regarding the 
requirements of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Delegates of soldiers and 
workingmen, who demanded the right 
of control. 

About this time two members of the 
Douma visited our division, both “ trou- 
dovikis” (workers). When the regi- 
ment was assembled one of the 
deputies made a speech, speaking not 
only of the necessity of continuing the 
war until victory had been won but 
also touching on the question of the 
lack of confidence between the Pro- 
visional Government and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Delegates of 
soldiers and workmen, between the 
Ministry of Labor and the workmen. 
The delegates of the battalion answered 
this speech, speaking also of the neces- 
sity of victory but as though they said 
it merely out of politeness. They 
talked more of “‘liberty,’’ of “‘rights,”’ 
and no one spoke of duties; all spoke of 
the offensive but considered it impos- 
sible. 

That evening I gathered together the 
officers of my battalion and told them of 
my uneasiness. They understood, and 
we decided to start a propaganda in the 
companies in favor of the war and the 
duties of the soldier. The occasion 
soon came. The order was received to 
hold a military review at Easter, and 
also a review meeting. I succeeded in 
persuading my battalion delegates that 
this meeting should be a meeting of 
soldiers and not of workmen, and the 
delegates endeavored to persuade their 
comrades that this should be done. They 
agreed, and for some days preparations 
were made for the review. When I 
looked at the battalion on the féte day, 
I noted in the eyes of the soldiers signs of 


internal military union and intelligence, 
and this was the more evident when the 
battalion came to the rallying point, 
for the other battalions came in a dis- 
ordered crowd and the disorder in 
their attire, the lack of military disci- 
pline and agreement and the absence of 
a sense of military dignity did not 
give promise of a rose-colored future. 

This showed me that I was on the 
right road. If I was to keep the battalion 
I would have to work to influence the 
masses through the delegates. It was a 
work to which an officer of the old im- 
perial school was not accustomed. That 
evening I again called together the 
officers and delegates and we arranged 
a new plan of action: the idea of the 
offensive and the victory must be 
developed and strengthened. This was 
not easy. The influence of neighbors 
and the carelessness of headquarters 
hindered us greatly, and there was no 
time to lose. 

At the meeting it was noted that only 
the delegates of the soldiers spoke; 
there were no orators from among the 
masses. There was nothing remark- 
able in the speeches and no enthusiasm. 
However, if the staffs had taken the 
trouble they could not only have 
given enthusiasm to the meeting but 
also have won the confidence of the 
soldiers. The superiors should have 
organized this affair and based it on 
their authority. Otherwise, the meeting 
was merely an amusement for the sol- 
diers, something after the fashion of 
the ancient regime but in a new style. 
The masses of the army, through the 
intermediary of their orators, held out 
their hands to the generals, and the 
latter did not profit by this act. The 
moment was lost! When the generals, 


in their turn, wanted to hold out their 
hands to the soldiers, it was too late, 
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for the orators of the soldiers accused 
both the generals and their staff. The 
venerals and their staffs not only avoided 
this work but continued to exist like 
the former ‘‘Their Nobility,”” and the 
officers imitated the generals and staffs. 
All the work of organization was effected 
through the private initiative of the 
company commanders and, in rare 
instances, by battalion commanders. 
This was the cause of the misunder- 
standings which arose between battal- 
ions and in battalions between the 
companies. 

At the end of a few days the division 
proceeded with the occupation of the 
sector. The fine weather enjoyed dur- 
ing the first day of the march changed, 
and the wind brought snow and rain, 
so that, towards evening, at the end 
of the march, we were chilled and wet 
through. As a culmination of our 
misery, the staff of the division as- 
signed a burned-out village for us to 
pass the night in—it existed only on 
the map. Each company had but three 
sheds for shelter and were so crowded 
that clothing and shoes remained wet. 

The next day the snow and rain 
ceased, but the mud was ankle deep. 
The regiment assembled at 8 o'clock 
in the morning, ready to march, but we 
waited an hour for the arrival of the 
staff. To remain like that for an hour, 
shivering and with wet feet, for no 
reason, was insupportable; the wind 
blew through wet clothing and I heard 
the frozen soldiers curse their officers. 
Finally the commander of the regiment 
and his staff arrived—they had evi- 
dently had no thought of us. 

The commander of the regiment made 
the journey of 30 versts on foot in front 
of the regiment, his staff dragging along 
behind him. It was a hard march, the 
frozen feet deep in mud, the wet coats 


hanging heavily on the shoulders and 
causing sickness. Our one dream was 
to warm ourselves, to dry our clothing, 
and to sleep, after two nights without 
sleep. 

When we arrived at the place where 
we were to rest, we found an artillery 
regiment which had camped there all 
winter, and we were again crowded 
together as on the previous night. Im- 
mediately the company commanders 
came to me with complaints in regard 
to such arrangements for the night. 
The soldiers were dissatisfied, and it 
was only after long discussions, when 
it was quite dark, that the artillerymen 
consented to give us part of their 
barracks. 

The regiment was 30 versts from the 
front lines. At a distance of half a 
verst from this village was another 
village, which was quite free, and we 
asked ourselves why the four staff officers 
who walked during the whole day 
behind the commander of the regi- 
ment did not make a reconnaissance on 
horseback. 

It was inexcusable negligence, and 
we must also remember that 20 per cent 
of the men in the companies were known 
in official orders as ‘‘without shoes." 
It is incredible but, as a matter of fact, 
the soldiers were almost barefoot. 

The next day, when we left the village, 
a soldier approached me and begged me 
to permit him to go quickly on, as he 
had stolen a pair of shoes from a peasant 
and the latter was hurrying after the 
battalion. The soldier was shod with 
the shoes of a peasant woman. It was 
a crime, but the man was walking bare- 
foot through mud and snow! Scarcely 
had the soldier left when a peasant 
woman came to me—a Polish woman— 
weeping and cursing and complaining 
of the Russians. 
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In two days the division began to 
the trenches and relieve the 
Siberian chasseurs. Our regiment re- 
mained in the reserve. On arriving in 
position we heard constant firing. This 
was by the Siberian chasseurs, who were 
in reserve and amused themselves by 
firing in the air. They pretended that 
it was the best way of cleaning the guns, 


occupy 


since the rust was burned off in this 
manner; nothing more absurd and 
criminal can be imagined, as millions 
of cartridges were expended uselessly. 

When I entered the hut occupied by 
the commander of the battalion to be 
relieved, I found him seated at a table. 
In the corners, on unmade beds, were 
soldiers, smoking, spitting, laughing. 
even playing cards. The room was 
extremely dirty and no trace of order 
was to be seen. The commander an- 
swered my astonished look by a confused 
smile; in his eyes could be read the 
answer that it was useless to speak of 
discipline. When the delivery of sec- 
tors to the companies was made, a dozen 
soldiers gathered in the hut—merely 
out of curiosity. As I learned, they 
could go where they liked and mix in 
with everything; they called themselves 
‘Free Citizens."" These few hours of 
contact had their influence on our 
regiment. They began firing in the air 
in the battalions, and protests were 
made against work and exercise. Gam- 
bling with cards spread in formidable 
proportions; rudeness and animosity 
were shown in mutual relations. 

The battalions of the regiment were 
found grouped in a single district. 


Because of this, hurtful propaganda 
could easily be disseminated in the 
battalions in ever-increasing amount. 
It was easy to seize the essential points 
of this propaganda, but it succeeded 
in getting hold of the men before we 
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could organize a counter propaganda 
Then, too, this agitation, for the mos! 
part, did not reach us. 

An important counter agitation » 
necessary, but no measures were take: 
by the high command with this end i: 
view. The masses of the army wer 
abandoned in this respect. The office: 
not always possessed of even an averay: 
education, were oppressed by the old 
regime; they had never taken any part 
in the political life of the countr) 
could not be members of any party 
society, and were even forbidden + 
read books with liberal tendenci 
He who did not see all things from t! 
point of view, “Bojé tzaria khrani 
(God guard the Czar), received a bad 
certificate and was forced to retir 
Such officers could not struggle against 
the agitation, since the words “‘ politica! 
economy’’ and “‘the capital of Marx’ 
inspired them with fear. It is sufficient 
to say that the officers expressed their 
mentality by the saying, ‘‘if it is ordered 
we must even become midwives.”’ 

It is not surprising that these officer 
who had been educated under the regi: 
of ‘‘no reasoning,” should not be fit 
the political struggle. 

The second group was formed 
officers promoted from under-officer 
who had no education but, 
from among the soldiers, could pla’ 
an important réle if instructed, 
the Government knew how to profit | 


comings 


them. 

Besides these, instructors of war tim: 
were present. This element was com- 
posed, for the most part, of school 
teachers and was most useful. In m) 
battalion there were at the head of the 
6th, 7th and 8th Companies, and it | 
owing to the work of these schoo! 
teachers that the battalion was organ 
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ized on “the new bases” 
resisted agitation. 

On April 28 we were ordered to pro- 
ceed with the election of delegates of 
officers who were to participate in the 
Pan-Russian Congress. It was singular 
to hear the commander of the Ist 
Battalion, a captain by profession, 
declare himself in favor of a ‘‘demo- 
ratic republic” in Russia. I asked 
why an aristocratic republic would be 
less reasonable than a democratic or 
plutocratic republic. The captain re- 
varded me with astonishment. He had 
never heard these words. And such 
‘white doves"’ were to save the army! 

A delegate was not elected at this 
eeting, but the text of his orders was 
drawn up. The delegate was to uphold 
the democratic republic, early elections 
for the Constituent and the war until 
victory, “‘without annexations or in- 
demnities.”” It became clear that war 
until victory, with neither annexations 
could 


and so long 


nor contributions, only be a 
proposition to end it as soon as possible 
without victory. This point of the 
orders shows the influence of polemic 
newspaper articles. 

The offensive was expected during 
the month of May. 
we worked at the 
munition depots and the construction 


For this purpose 
establishment of 


of roads for the transportation of heavy 
and On May 2, 
the artillerymen of the 2d Corps re- 
fused to work. They said that the 
soldier should fight, not work. In a 
few days our regiment refused to work, 
the 
not obliged to work. From that time 
instructive discussions between officers 


rtillery camions. 


for the same reasons soldier is 


and soldiers were replaced by ‘“‘per- 
suasive proceedings.’’ Soon the regi- 
ment refused to perform their exercises. 
They must again be ‘‘ persuaded,” and 


each time ‘‘persuasion"’ became more 
difficult, for the agitation was spreading 
Finally the soldiers began saying that 
they would not proceed with the offen- 
sive, as this would be useful only to the 
bourgeoisie and not to the people; 
that in order to finish the war they must 
begin ‘‘fraternization,”’ and since the 
commanders were against this fraterniza- 
tion they must be replaced by others 
to be elected. 
The company 
their influence. 


committees had lost 
The soldiers had so 
little confidence in them that they exer- 
cised control over them during distribu- 
tion of food, pretending that they must 
be watched so that they should not 
steal. 
times beaten. 


They were driven away—some- 
One of the companies 
of our regiment would not permit the 
committee to sleep in the barracks 
The soldiers had lost all confidence in 
them, and this was comprehensible 
everyone talked too much. Kerensky 
himself played the part of ‘‘ persuader 
in chief.” 
During three 
assembled in 


the regiment 
three times 
Zach time the meetings were held in 


4 


weeks 


meetings 


consequence of demands by the soldiers 
At the first the chief orator was an 
officer who spoke of the coming offen- 
sive and the necessity of ‘reasonable 
The soldier 


orators also spoke of discipline, but 


revolutionary discipline.”’ 


only of the discipline of before the 
revolution, which often imposed punish- 
ments that did not correspond to the 
offenses and which admitted of 
corporal punishment known as “‘flog- 


even 


ging ’’ (the commander of a company had 
the right to order as many as fifteen 


str ~kes). These orators with 


spt ke 


animosity, accusing the officers of up- 
holding the old regime 

| 
was h 


The meeting 


stile to us 
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At the second meeting the necessity of 
the offensive for the sake of our allies 
was brought forward, and the sacrifice 
of life for the ‘‘free fatherland.’’ The 
soldiers replied that the soldiers and 
the people always sacrificed their lives, 
but the superiors and the bourgeoisie 
were far from making these sacrifices. 
Tens of thousands of the bourgeoisie 
were hidden behind the army. Among 
them, many officers were ‘‘entrenched”’ 
in headquarters behind the army. The 
generals, doctors, and priests were 
also far from the fighting line. 

As a matter of fact, the soldiers did 
not see officers taking part in the fight- 
ing except those of lower grades— 
below battalion commanders. The par- 
ticipation in the battle of a regimental 
commander was a rare exception. I 
think that doctors were never seen in 
the first lines. Nevertheless they were 
required not only to aid the wounded 
but also to direct the sanitary service. 
Inferiors were made to work under 
fire without any direction, and they 
profited by this fact. They remained 
in sheltered spots and only cared for 
the wounded who chanced to reach 
them. Those who were seriously 
wounded remained without care or had 
to drag themselves two or three versts 
to an ambulance, where possibly doc- 
tors were to be found. 

The Russian people have always 
been very religious. The presence of a 
priest in the battle often led to the 
performance of acts of heroism. But 
they were rarely seen there, and yet the 
priests and the old generals, who were 
never in battle, received the highest 
military decorations. For instance, in 
our regiment, the chief of the shops for 
the repair of arms and the orchestra 
chief of the regiment, who were never 
nearer than 15 kilometers to the battle 


line, received military decorations with 
the inscription: ‘“‘For bravery.” 

During the third meeting the doctor 
of the regiment spoke, but his speech 
produced a strange impression: from 
his words one saw that he intended 
to send the soldiers forward but re- 
main behind himself. 

During one of these meetings the 
soldiers—that mass composed of simple 
peasants and workmen, who did not 
understand what liberty was but who 
knew very well what was justice 
made, as a condition of attacking the 
enemy, the formal requirement that 
the commander of the regiment, the 
general in chief of brigade and the 
priest should be in the first line of fire 
during the attack, thus showing an 
example of personal courage. They 
also demanded that the chief surgeon 
should be on the battlefield and per- 
sonally direct the sanitary services. 

I remember that during this time 
questions of equity were the order of 
the day in Russia. The papers were 
full of articles criticizing the dispro- 
portion in the pay of soldiers, officers 
and generals. Simple soldiers only 
received 5 roubles a month, a subaltern 
officer not more than 200 roubles, but 
the general not less than 1,500 to 2,000 
roubles. In these meetings of soldiers 
these questions were discussed and 
sentiments of hatred and _ irritation 
aroused. Different resolutions were 
taken—to put officers on the food of 
the soldiers with pay of 25 to 50 roubles 
a month, make them live in the bar- 
racks with the soldiers, etc. 

On May 23, 1917, delegates of the 
companies came to me with the report 
that my battalion was assembled and 
asking me to read the papers to them 
and explain to them what were the 
bolsheviki. I was astonished. Nearly 
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all the soldiers and officers were gathered 
together. I read them some of the 
articles from the papers in regard to 
the bolsheviki. Most of these articles 
were badly written and explained noth- 
ing. I could not give my personal 
opinion, since I had none. But I 
remember that when one of the sol- 
diers, unknown to me, endeavored to 
turn the question on the ordinary 
causes of irritation against the officers, 
there were warning voices raised by 
other soldiers. It was clear that, in the 
souls of the soldiers, a struggle was 
awakened for equity and justice. 

I remember another meeting, the 
tenor of which was as follows. After 
a long and terrible slavery the people 
had won freedom—that supreme happi- 
Now it was the people who were 
to decide everything. The necessity of 
victory without annexations was 
preached to them. This was what the 
government said: Peace without an- 
nexations and indemnities, on the basis 
of determination of their fate by the 
people themselves. What, then, was 
the aim of victory. Why shed more 
blood? All had been slaves, but now 
each one had become rich, since he was 
to receive a piece of land. He was now 
free and wanted to enjoy the life of a 
“free citizen.” But he will not see 
freedom; he will be killed because his 
superiors ordered the continuation of 
the war since the Allies wanted it. No 
one wants to die. Everyone must work 
and save 500 roubles a year. The 
100,000,000 workers will pay 500 rou- 
bles each into the Treasury in taxes; 
50 billion roubles will be the result, 
which will be paid to the Allies. They 
were in agreement as to that and also 
to defend their native land, but they 
would not attack. Happiness does not 
rest in victory; it is to be won through 


ness. 


the sweat of the brow but not through 
blood. 

In this frame of mind the soldiers of 
our regiment occupied the trenches on 
the 8th of May, 1917. Fraternization 
began, not openly but in large propor- 
tions. The aim of the Germans was, 
through fraternization, to bring con- 
fusion into our army. The Russian 
soldiers, like trusting children, frater- 
nized with the enemy, not seeing the 
danger. We made great efforts to 
hinder this fraternization by our sol- 
diers. To the left of us the units of the 
Caucasian army corps fraternized but 
little, but on the right there was a great 
deal. 

I have been told that before our 
arrival the Turks occupied the enemy 
positions and, wishing to win our sol- 
diers, gave them a machine gun as a 
present—a mark of friendship—and our 
trusting soldiers forgot that the enemy 
had an enormous number of guns and 
could well give them one in order to 
deceive them. The Turks had already 
left when we arrived, and we found 
Germans who did not fire at first but, 
as fraternization did not progress as 
they wished, gradually resumed their 
fire, and we had considerable losses. 

The soldiers worked discontentedly, 
even when we were able to improve the 
situation. I was very depressed; the 
responsibility rested on me, as chief, 
but I no longer had responsible sub- 
ordinates. Under these conditions we 
prepared to attack and awaited an 
attack. Our neighbors on the right 
and left daily sent us new resolutions. 
The regiments would consent to attack 
and then decide only to defend them- 
selves. A resolution reached us which 


demanded the immediate conclusion of 
an armistice and the cessation of the 
war by the Ist of September, “new 
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style,’ at the latest. At the same 
time, by order of the higher staffs, 
leave was granted to soldiers for a 
four to six weeks 
Enormous numbers left the trenches, but 


period of from 


only a few soldiers came to us from the 
Those 


who returned told of what was happen- 


hospitals and behind the lines. 


ing in the interior of Russia, these 
stories completing those of the papers 


but giving them another explanation 
5 > ? 
than that of the patriotic papers. 


The papers stated that the soldiers 
deserted en 
ciplined bands invaded the towns and 


masse and that undis- 
railways; but the soldiers who returned 
to the trenches, after leave passed at 
home, said that the deserters were 
making enormous sums of money by 
working, speculation and commerce. 
Our soldiers were demoralized by 
these stories, the more so since the 
Ministry of War sent us order after 
order stating: ‘‘All who have left the 
regiments must present themselves not 
later than July 1,” 
understood to mean: ‘‘Now we can 


which the soldiers 


desert, for there will still be time to 
return before July 1.” 

Desertions increased; no one returned, 
knowing that the Ministry of War 
They 


were not deceived; the Ministry of 


would increase the time limit. 


War three times extended the time, 
threatening to cut off the aid given to 
the families of the soldiers, which was 
absurd since the soldiers gained thou- 
sands of roubles by speculation, and 
were threatened only with the stopping 
of 20 roubles a month! 

For us, the officers and chiefs, it was 
disgusting and menacing. In order to 
replace those on leave, recruits were 
sent who were absolutely inexperienced 

they did not know anything about 
trench work, nor even how to use rifles. 
What could be done with such soldiers 


in a battle? They brought with them 
disorganization in all the ranks. But 
the government still demanded an 
offensive 

Then the work of the officers required 
efforts of personal heroism. But th: 
examples of heroism only produced ar 
impression on the organized and unified 
masses; such examples had no influenc: 
When 
our officers formed the first line of 


attack 


on the disorganized companies. 


themselves, the soldiers said 
with cynical coolness: ‘‘Let them 
so much the better for us.’ 

The soldiers received the orders and 
proclamations of the staffs with disgust 
and enmity. The zealous patriotisn 
expressed in these orders only irritated 
the soldiers, especially when the orders 
and proclamations spoke of braver 
The soldiers said : ‘‘ The 


general who wrote that should first shov 


and cowardice. 


if he ever took part in an attack 
Why should he talk of bravery when h« 
has never himself heard the whistle of 
a bullet. That he has the Cross of 
St. George does not prove anythin; 
for it is the soldiers who merited it: 
he never saw a battle at close range.’ 
Unfortunately all this was but too tru 
The chiefs of the higher staffs took n 
part in the battles, and yet not one of 
the staff officers ended the war withou 
the Cross of St. George or the decoration 
of the golden sword. 

I might cite my own experience 
From December 20, 1915, until Ma 
22, 1916, our regiment occupied 
good position where everything wa 
quiet. During all that time none of our 
soldiers or officers were presented for 
the decoration of the Cross of St 
George, which was natural, in view of 
the tranquillity of the front. During 


this time, the staff officer (captain) per- 
forming the duties of chief of staff of 
our corps made one inspection of our 





Russian 


trenches. During the inspection every- 


hing was quiet. Our disgust and as- 
onishment can be imagined when we 
learned that this captain of the staff had 
the 
hest military decoration, under the 


received the Cross of St. George, 


retext that he had made a reconnais- 
ince “‘under fire of the enemy.” 

As examples of injustice of this kind 
the 
.dmonitions of courage and discipline 

hatred— 


never 


were not rare, soldiers received 


how dared these chiefs, 
ho were personally 
here their duty called them, coolly 


present 


nd the soldiers by thousands to cer- 
in death. 
lays had covered the fields from Licin- 


The discipline of former 


ine to the Carpathians with millions of 
pses of the ‘Russian heroes’’ who 
lowed themselves to be massacred 
without protest, in the accomplishment 

f a duty which had been instilled into 
them by the old discipline. 

The 
The generals never take part in battles 
personally, but they are covered with 
he blood of soldiers who have been vic- 


Russian soldiers spoke truly. 


tims to their carelessness and lack of 
onsciousness of duty, etc. 

During the time the moment fixed for 
the offensive by the high command of 
Vérensky approached, but none of us 
had any confidence of success, although 
we knew that the preparation had been 
made on a large scale. Enormous masses 
f artillery were assembled, hundreds of 
thousands of shells, automobile columns 
prepared; armored automobiles were 
hidden in the 
tundreds of aeroplanes. 
informed that Kerensky, the 

ymrade in chief,’ the “supreme chief 


and 
And we were 


forests: hundreds 


‘speaking 


if the Russian army,’’ was to encourage 
the soldiers by personal participation 
in the battle and that he was 8 kilo- 
meters behind our positions at the sta- 


Army and the Revolution 


tion of Kozowo 
was lacking and ev 

is no united militar 

it was not good for 

Everyone knows 
had no success and what wer 
Kerensky 

shoulder of the first comer and said | 
the ‘“‘hydra of the 


was raising its head 


quences wept up 
counter-revolu 

He swort 
would not let it take root, n 
from what quarter it might com 

The entire Russian press, wit 
exception of the bolshevist and « 
papers, demanded that the 
The 


saved if al 


army 


be saved. might 


army 
have been 
together, as friends with 
confidence. But how could anyt!l 
done when the mirage of the 
revolution frightened everyons 
one suspected the other a counter-ri 
lutionary. Even Kerensky’s incapa 
appeared to be dangerous; he vy 
dictator, regent, etc., and yet 
ity was merely a theatrical pose 
he organize the state? General K 
lofi, a simple soldier, entirely Ru 


wanted to attain his end by 


means. The greater 


part of th 
especially on the 


supported Korniloff gut Keren 


ruined his action Fr ym that time tu 
e débAacle 
Russia—Kerensky, with his aids, and th 


bolsheviki. The former 


create a free 


forces cooperated in th 
endeavored 
Russia o1 debris 
the past, but along 

where the masses of the 

justice; the bolsheviki 
and destroy the past 
that the 
bring them peace 


believed 


prosperity A pa 


down! 
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By Major George H. Rarey, Infantry 


is a nuisance and an abomina- 
tion to the banker. 

It is humiliating to the writer of the 
check and is very unsatisfactory to the 
unfortunate person in whose favor it 
is drawn. 

In order successfully and legally to 
draw money from the bank we must 
first put money into the bank, a mere 
technicality of course, and one which 
has been overlooked at times, but one 
which is nevertheless necessary. 

In other words, it is becoming more 
and more an impossibility to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

Take the case of the United States 
Army for an example. We will have 
to put something into the Army if we 
expect to be able to write drafts against 
our military account in the future. 

We have never had serious trouble 
to overcome since the birth of this 
nation that found us in any way ade- 
quately prepared. 

In every war we have had to date the 
American people have written a check 
on our fund of military (un) prepared- 
ness, saying “‘Raus Mit 'em,” which 
check has, in effect, been returned, 
marked, ‘‘ No funds.” 

This has necessitated an unseemly 
scramble on the part of the signers of 
the check in order that the dilapidated 
condition of our military account might 
be remedied. 

In every war we have had to date— 
which, however, is no guaranty for the 
future—the American Army has de- 
livered the goods. It was able to do 
so after undergoing great physical 
strain. Our country has, in each war 
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thus far, been able successfully to 
withstand this strain. 

The question is, ‘Does America 
learn anything, in this respect, by 
experience ?”’ 

How many times will it be necessary 
for us to put hastily trained men into 
war’s whirlwind with the consequent 
necessary loss, tremendous expense and 
heartbreaking, national upheaval and 
strain, to meet and overcome our peace- 
time shortcomings, before we as a 
people will look at the facts with our 
eyes open? 

Were conditions different, so different 
that we could dispense with the big 
police force in our cities, think of the 
saving which would accrue to the tax- 
payers in salaries and paraphernalia. 
It would be lovely; in fact, it would be 
ideal. But this we cannot do. Police- 
men are, unfortunately, an absolute 
necessity. This fact, on account of its 
local bearing and local consequences if 
they were removed, is recognized, con- 
sequently ample provision is made for 
them. 

Likewise it would be ideal if we could 
dispense with all soldiers—all armies 
with all warlike preparations. As in 
the case of the local policeman, however, 
it cannot be done. 

The nation without a proper and 
ample army is like a city without a 
sufficient police force—a prey for the 
evil minded, though prepared foe; an 
unspoken invitation to come and help 
yourself. 

Since it is as necessary, then, to have 
an army as it is to have a police force, 
it is also deemed necessary that the 
army be thoroughly understood and 
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backed to the limit by those who in 
the future will make up this army, as 
well as by those who will support it 
and for whom the army, if need comes, 
will fight. 

The old Army, so called, needs no 
one to apologize for it or its record, in 
this or any other war. That record, 
made, as usual, after very short and 
hurried training of new men and new 
officers, with meager supplies, the en- 
training and assembling of supplies, 
usually starting after the crisis was upon 
us, is a record of which no army need be 
ashamed. 

Of course, in every war we have lost 
men needlessly, spent money recklessly, 
boosted our national debt regardlessly; 
but these are all natural results, not 
of the shortcomings of the “‘Old Army,” 
but of the insane, criminal carelessness 
of Americans and their failure to under- 
stand their army, its needs and its 
limitations; of their failure to get behind 
it and insist that advice of mulitary 
men be taken on military affairs of 
national importance, so that a decent- 
sized army might be in training, with 
ample provisions for material and sup- 
plies for any reasonable contingency. 

This nation does not need a large 
standing army. 

It does need an army large enough to 
form a nucleus with which to build a 
large army, promptly and efficiently, 
should the need for a large army arise. 

If an adequate universal military 
training law can be secured, the size of 
our Regular Army need not be so 
great as it otherwise will of necessity 
have to be if, when this much-to-be- 
desired military training law is enacted, 
provision is made for only a short period 
of training for the individual. 

We, as a nation, have everything to 





gain and nothing to lose by adopting 
universal military training. 

As a nation, we promised ourselves 
that we would not be caught napping 
next time. During the dark days, about 
the time we entered the war and for 
months after our entry upon a task that 
we had foreseen but in no way prepared 
for, we read the casualty lists, and as we 
thought of our almost hopeless unpre- 
paredness we unanimously agreed upon 
universal military training. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that such a system of military training 
will itself require a very respectably 
sized army of Regular Officers, non- 
commissioned officers and privates, to 
say nothing of those members of the 
Regular Army not engaged in this work. 
We cannot safely go back to a pre-war 
sized Regular Army. 

We got by after a fashion, during this 
war, by using our small Regular Army 
as a nucleus to train and build an army 
large enough for the emergency. 

Lest we forget an essential factor in 
our successful building and training 
of our emergency army in this instance, 
mention should be made of the fact that 
everything was quiet and serene during 
our training period. 

We had nothing to do here but mobil- 
ize and train. 

With the exception of a few enemy 
plots to destroy bridges and hamper 
the mobilization of our industrial forces, 
the Army had nothing to contend with 
We heard no enemy artillery, saw no 
enemy aircraft, dodged no 
repelled no enemy forces. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
that we raised and trained our armies 
behind the curtain formed by British 
and French and navies. We 
may not, and probably will not, be so 
fortunate next time, should there be a 
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next time. Our hope that there will 
be no more wars will be a factor, but 
not the deciding factor, in the question 
as to whether there will, or will not be, 
other wars between this and 
nations. 

As a nation, we do not fight until all 
other means have been exhausted to 
settle the difficulty, but if we do have to 
fight again, we owe it to the men who 
are expected to lead, as well as to 
the men who are expected to follow, 
that they receive training prior to the 
time they are expected to exert them- 
selves in the nation’s behalf. We must 
give them military training and we 
must give them material to train with. 

The training of the soldier is not the 
only thing with which we will have to 
concern ourselves for better prepared- 
ness in the future. 

The officers, the men upon whom the 
country will call to lead and direct its 
forces, should have the advantage of 
study and training prior to the beginning 
of the emergency with which they will 
have to deal. 

To the Army's appeal in times of 
peace for men to train and material 
to train with, America has replied in 
effect: ‘‘Men are cheap; we cannot 
afford the money now.” The results 
of this kind of reasoning are very ap- 
parent in this and past wars. The main 
trouble has been that the people did 
not know their Army, what it con- 
sisted of, what it could and could not do. 

Our Utopian dreams of peace ever- 
lasting, now and henceforth, may be 
a pleasant pastime, but we get ourselves 
into a lot of trouble indulging in dreams 
of this kind. If these sweet dreams and 
the world’s wish for peace could be- 
come a reality within the space of a 
few years, it might be safe enough for 
us to neglect our future by neglecting 
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our Army, but our experience in the 
past should be worth something to us as 
a guide for the future; and that experi- 
ence, placed alongside the facts regard- 
ing the turbulent condition of the na- 
tions of the world today, point to the 
need for an army, and not an ema- 
ciated skeleton to be enlarged over 
night after we have declared that a 
state of war exists. 

Considered from the point of economy, 
and that seems to be the main reason 
given today for throwing ‘away the 
makings of a real American army, which 
course will be the cheapest? Providing 
the kind of an army that the military 
advisers ask, and the steady training of 
that army, or reducing the army now 
to a point where it will be impotent for 
any real job, and then be called upon 
for the hasty enlargement of the army 
to meet a sudden emergency when we 
will have neither the men ready, the 
material to fight with, or even an organ- 
ization to secure the men or the muni- 
tions on a large scale. 

The above question considers only the 
money, the gold, the iron men. What 
about the men of flesh and blood of 
the future whom we doom by our vir- 
tuous tightening on the pursestrings, in 
our fancied security and in our parsi- 
mony, the moment the war is over and 
the danger is past. 

Was there an outcry about sending 
those poorly trained men into the line 
at one or two of the critical moments in 
France, or did we dream about this 
criticism of the War Department and 
the commanding officers in France? 

Did we read a very barbed criticism of 
inefficient officers, trained three months 
and then asked to take charge of the 
destinies of hundreds of men in the 
greatest war in history, where the imple- 
ments of war, the methods of both offen- 
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sive and defensive warfare, were highly 
technical ? 

Has there been any demand for a 
Congressional investigation or inves- 
tigations regarding some of our own men 
being killed by our artillery? How 
about our Air Service, our munitions, 
our shipyards? 

We have had these same investiga- 
tions following every war. 

We have lost men and time and 
money needlessly in every war. 

We have spent more money during 
and following every war, in our efforts 
to prepare after the time for prepara- 


tion had passed, than it would hav 
cost us to keep and train a decent sized 
army, a skilled army that would hav: 
been on the job the same day war was 
declared. 

We have been very sucessful is 
decreasing the size of our Army 
almost nothing after each war 

We claim to be a business nation. Arc 
we business-like when we shut our 
eyes to the plain lessons of our past 
wars’ If we are, then the ostrich 
with its head in the sand is a wise old 
bird. 


Let’s put some mone \ in the bank 
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Commemoration 


According to statistics given out 
by the War Camp Community Service 
254 communities in the United States 


have decided to 


erect buildings in 


menory of the men who served in the 
war. Of these, 132 will take the form 
of community houses, each to function 
as a free recreation and social center. 
More than 700 communities are con- 
sidering the putting up of memorial 
buildings instead of shafts and monu- 
ments, the bureau of memorial build- 
ings announces. Such an institution, 
the directors of the bureau maintain, 
will be a more appropriate form of 
memorial, and will serve as a continual 
reminder of the men the community 
gave to the nation’s fighting forces. 


The Greatest Strategist on Pre- 
paredness 

Napoleon Bonaparte, with a vision 
far in advance of his time, said: “A 
nation is very foolish when she has no 
adequate land force to rely upon in the 
event of a picked and hostile army 
arriving in her midst."’ 











Position Warfare 
By Lieutenant Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr.. General Staff 


“From time to time military critics have announced the passing of a new milestone in the 
evolution of tactics; it was merely the milestone which their intelligence had passed.""—Azan, 


War of Positions. 
“The art of fortifying places 


. is often developed among nations in proportion to the 


decay of military organization in the field.”—V1oLLEetT-Le-Dur, ‘Annals of a Fortress.""—By 


Colonel Methuen. 


HAT are the so-called ‘‘ special 
arms?’’ Offshoots of the in- 
fantry. 

When, in the development of the 
military art, a new battle function has 
to be performed, a new instrument is 
devised to perform it. If this is simple 
and small, the infantry handles it as a 
part of the day’s work. If it is found 
to encumber the infantry and interfere 
with other work, or if it requires much 
special training, it goes to a special arm. 

We can see this process going on now, 
in the effort to draw the line between 
infantry and artillery arms. The in- 
fantry has developed several new fire- 
arms during the recent war. There are 
indications that the infantry is becoming 
overloaded and will soon want to trans- 
fer some of them to existing or new 
special arms. 

This leads us to the subject of the 
tactics of the specialarms. Their origin 
and nature, as above indicated, shows 
that they can have no independent 
tactics of their own. The subject of 
tactics is one and indivisible; even 
“infantry tactics’? means simply tac- 
tics regarded from an infantry stand- 
point. Hence, if the basic principles 
of any tactical system are sound, the 
system is sound for all arms. It is, 
then, justifiable for an artilleryman, 
discussing tactical questions, to treat 
them from his own point of view even 
if he is addressing an infantry audience. 
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His mind works more freely in the 
terms familiar to him, and his conclu- 
sions are none the less legitimate. 

We have heard much, within the last 
few years, of “‘the war of positions,” 
and probably we shall still hear it for 
some time to come. True it is, un- 
questionably, that heavily fortified posi- 
tions have played a very conspicuous 
part in the late war; but a trench may 
be either an offensive or a defensive 
weapon. 

The man who has been trained to 
regard it as a defensive weapon has, 
as a great American soldier has said, 
a feeling of ‘“‘nakedness and helpless- 
ness’’ when he leaves it. There is 
grave danger that troops so trained will 
pass readily from a retreat to a rout. 
From another point of view, there is 
the danger that an officer with this 
spirit will take the offensive only as a 
matter of duty, not freely and willingly; 
that he will set short limits to his 
offensive action, and be continually 
looking forward to the time when he 
may dig in again. He looks upon 
position and maneuver warfare as 
separate and even antagonistic concep- 
tions. He advances only in order to 
entrench again. 

The officer trained to regard his 
trench as an offensive weapon, on the 
other hand, entrenches only that he 
may advance again. He regards posi- 
tion warfare merely as a special case 
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of maneuver, to be dealt with freely 
and readily as such, but as such only; 
and he applies to it precisely the same 
principles. 

War is movement. What may seem 
like a state of rest—the condition of 
“stabilization,”” so called—is merely 
the special case of motion in which the 
pencil on the moving indicator drum 
temporarily traces a horizontal line. 
The slightest variation in the forces 
acting is registered in motion, and woe 
be unto that one of the two com- 
manders who is the less prepared to 
move! 

The tactics of position warfare are 
not essentially different from those of 
maneuver. In free maneuver, a com- 
manding officer studies, so to speak, 
the entire field of tactics, but with the 
naked eye. He sees every part of the 
landscape and must consider it in his 
plans, but he has neither time nor 
facilities for making an exhaustive study 
of any particular part. In position 
warfare he uses a high power glass and 
studies very much at leisure every 
minute feature of the small part of the 
ground in the field of his instrument. 
This results, of course, in apparent 
complication and elaboration; but, after 
all, the work is essentially simpler in 
that it requires less broad grasp of the 
situation and can be reduced more 
nearly to rule. 

But anyone who has ever used a 
field glass knows that before directing 
it upon any particular bit of the land- 
scape he must make a brief survey of the 
whole field with the naked eye, in order 
to have any clear conception of what 
he sees in that particular bit. In the 
same way, mo one 1s competent to under- 
stand any observed phenomenon of post- 
tion warfare unless he has first gained a 
fair appreciation of the principles of 
maneuver tactics. 


Tactically considered, the charac- 
teristic of position warfare is simplicity 
This does not in the least mean that it 
is easy—ease or difficulty is a totally 
different and independent question 
As Clausewitz says: ‘‘In war everything 
is simple, but the simplest thing is 
difficult.” 

Position warfare is nothing new 
The form in which it has just confronted 
us is startlingly like that elaborated by 
Vauban; sketches of his parallels and 
approaches, successive lines of batteries, 
etc., are almost indistinguishable from 
modern trench systems. The chief 
point of differences, barring the range 
of some of the weapons, is that in his 
conception the flanks of the hostile 
position were safe, because it was an 
isolated closed work; more recently the 
flanks were safe because they rested 
upon the sea or upon neutral territory 

We ourselves have never been with- 
out experience in trench work—witness 
Vicksburg and Petersburg, where were 
foreshadowed many twenticth-century 
developments; and witness the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, where, as we shall 
see later, the Manila trenches brought 
out, automatically, methods of artillery 
fire recently rediscovered in France. 

For the infantry, we must note first 
that selection of position is eliminated. 
The position to be occupied is imposed 
by exterior circumstances, and the 
only choice left is how it shall be oc- 
cupied and strengthened. Next, it will 
be seen, through the same force of 
circumstances, the infantry attack com- 
mences with the assault; the establish- 
ment of contact, deployment, march of 
approach, all are eliminated; the only 
choice left is as to time, force and 
manner of attack. 

The field being thus narrowed, and 
events forcibly slowed down, each 


thing remaining is highly elaborated; 
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for in the nature of the case neither party 
is content to sit idle while awaiting the 
next event. Trench warfare is neither 
truce nor guard duty—it is action. 
The organization, armament, and 
technique of thus undergo 
certain changes, the underlying prin- 
ciples remaining the same. 


infantry 


Among 
other things, communications are most 
highly developed; and here we may pass, 
through a consideration of the liaison 
system, to the artillery. 

The word liatson, before this war, 
had become a_ recognized technical 
term with us, signifying tactical con- 
nection of the arms. As is often the case, 
the adoption of a foreign word, instead 
of an English one, has had certain un- 
fortunate consequences; for the French 
employ the same word in its more 
natural sense, to denote a communica- 
tion system of any kind. Hence there 
was always a certain confusion of 
thought in dealing with our French 
allies; and in using this and other words 
of the same class we must remember 
in which sense we use them. 

Communications in a prepared posi- 
tion, when drawn diagrammatically, 
look hopelessly complicated. They are 
in fact complicated, but so is a city tele- 
phone system. In both cases the com- 
plication is for technicians—telephone 
companies or higher staffs. The citizen 
has only to understand the use of his 
instrument, and find his telephone 
numbers; the subordinate commander 
has only to train his communication 
personnel and see to it that he has 
certain connections. These connections 
may be reduced to a standard form, 
which applies to all normal require- 
ments of any troop unit, whatever its 
strength or arm, in maneuver or position 
warfare. 

Every unit needs, at all times and in 








all circumstances, marching, resting or 
fighting, four separate kinds of com- 
munication, and only four. It musi 3 
have (a) connection up, to the nex 3 
higher commander; (b) connection down ; 
from its own commander to each fra: 
tion of itself; (c) connection to the flank 


with the adjacent similar units; and (d a 
connection across (liaison in our techni af 
cal sense) to the unit of another arn 2, 
with which it is for the time bein; 
operating. 


To make this a trifle clearer, we may 
see how it applies to certain basic unit 
of artillery. Take a battalion operatin; 
with a small detached force of infantry : 
Connection (a) will be with the com- 
manding officer of the force; it may b« 
merely by an agent, or by a liaison de- 
tachment, by flag, telephone or anythin; 
else. Connection (6) will involve com- 
munication of some sort with eac! 
battery and the combat train, and wit! 
any outlying observation stations, cov- 
ering detachments or other auxiliaries 
Connection (c) consists of means for 
keeping posted on the activities of 
adjacent units; in the assumed case it 
would reduce to zero, or pass into a z 
system of observation to assure protec- 
tion of exposed flanks. Connectior 
(d) coincides with (a). 

Again, consider a battery in battalio: 
Connection (a) is with the battalion 
commander; (b) is to the guns, limber: 
combat train, and any auxiliary obser 
vation stations in use; (c) is to th« 
adjacent batteries; (d) is directly to the 
infantry in the case of an ‘‘infantry bat- 
tery,’’ and reduces to zero for a “coun- 
ter battery.” 

But every commander, at all times, is 
responsible that he has these connec- 
tions. It may be primarily his duty or 
that of someone else to establish them; 
and they may be independent, or 
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Position 
through a telephone central put in by 
someone else. Each commander must 
put in, or connect himself with, the 
appropriate system for such of these 
connections as he is directly responsible 
for; this done, he must consider the 
others, and, if the officer primarily 
responsible has not yet established con- 
nection, he must take the necessary 
steps to help him. 

To illustrate this, let us consider the 
battery commander in the second ex- 
ample above. He is primarily respon- 
sible for connection down, to all frac- 
tions of his own command. This 
assured, he has a joint responsibility 
with others for the other three connec- 
tions. His battalion commander's duty 
is to provide the communication between 
them; but if the battalion commander’s 
line is slow, the battery commander 
must not sit down and rest while he 
waits for it, but must open communica- 
tion himself. No harm will result if 
both parties succeed; much, if neither 
does. 

Consider now a mixed force, in which 
the infantry has taken position in 
trenches. Artillery has taken position 
to support it; and, plenty of time being 
available, the positions have been care- 
fully reconnoitered so as to cover every- 
thing. In maneuver, this has to be 
done rapidly, and partly by judgment 
and intuition; in a permanent position 
most of the work is reduced to a standard 
technic. 

In each battery, using all available 
observation stations, a thorough study 
is made of invisible areas and dead 
spaces. By his own means the battery 
commander reduces these to a minimum 
and then reports his results to the 
battalion commander. He in his turn 
minimizes these spaces for the battalion, 
by suitable modifications in gun posi- 
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tions and observation stations; and 
so on. 

The higher artillery commanders ap- 
portion tasks among battalions, having 
regard to the tactical purposes of the 
superior commanders; the strength and 
disposition of the enemy’s defenses, 
which are indicated with considerable 
accuracy by the highly developed in- 
telligence service; and the number and 
types of guns available. The larger 
the force, the more and heavier types 
of gun available; a particular division 
may have the support not only of its 
own guns but heavier ones of the corps, 
or still heavier ones from the army. 
Provision is made not only for immediate 
use but for changes of position to pro- 
vide for all conditions which can be 
foreseen, and perhaps for a mobile 
reserve of guns in readiness. 

The ammunition service is organized; 
units are informed what supplies they 
may expect and how much they are 
authorized to expend under various 
conditions. 

Each battery will thus receive a 
certain number of tasks incumbent 
upon it under specified conditions. 
Certain of these tasks will be offensive, 
others defensive. 

The plan of defensive action has 
received undue attention, perhaps, ow- 
ing to the fact that it has to be con- 
sidered and partly elaborated first. 
But this does not by any means imply 
that it is first in importance; it only 
means that, having occupied a position, 
one must be sure he can hold it while 
he makes his plans to get out of it 
again. 

Perhaps the first and most widely 
known variety of defensive fire is the 
defensive or standing barrage. Here 
again a foreign word has led to undue 
mystification—it is simply the curtain of 
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fire that is drawn between the forces 
when it becomes necessary to stop an 
attack. It is a high development and 
long range application of the ‘‘fire at 
will’’ against a charge at close quarters, 
or of the old line of smooth-bore muzzle 
loaders in front of the infantry, firing 
double canister until the charge reached 
the muzzles. 

A most interesting case of the previ- 
ously prepared defensive barrage, on a 
miniature scale, occurred at General 
Funston’s crossing of the Rio Grande de 
Pampanga, at Calumpit, in 1899. The 
special interest lies in the foreshadowing, 
with rigid carriages and open sights, 
of the technic of the rapid-fire gun. 

The Calumpit railway bridge had 
been partly destroyed, and the insur- 
gents held the north bank. General 
Funston wished to send a reconnais- 
sance by night across the bridge 
to see if it could be used, and called 
upon a light battery posted some dis- 
tance down stream to protect this re- 
connaissance against attack from the 
fortification at the north end. 

The battery commander adjusted 
his fire upon this fortification; leaving 
his guns laid, he directed his open 
sights upon a lantern, fixed to a tree on 
the river bank and screened from the 
enemy’s view. He then recorded the 
sight readings. When the reconnaissance 
started, the lantern was lighted, the 
guns laid with these settings, and orders 
given to open fire at the first shot from 
the bridge. As it chanced, the recon- 
naissance was not discovered and the 
barrage was never fired; but it is curious 
to note the precise correspondence in 
every detail to the preparation of a 
modern defensive barrage, even to the 
accurate adjustment required by reason 
of the close proximity of the enemy to 
the expected point of reconnaissance. 


The defensive barrage, it will be seen, 
is a sort of emergency measure, calcu- 
lated to stop an attack which is actually 
starting. The other principal variety 
of defensive fire is the counter prepara- 
tion, which aims at stopping an attack 
before it starts. To this end, fire is 
concentrated upon any hostile battery 
which shows unusual activity, in ac- 
cordance with a previously arranged 
plan. Other batteries fire upon portions 
of the enemy's front lines, where hostile 
attacking forces are found to be assem- 
bling. 

All defensive fire, of course, does not 
fall into one or the other of these two 
classes. These are, however, the pri- 
mary and characteristic ones and illus- 
trate the system. They are evidently 
applicable, and in fact are applied, both 
in the open field and in permanent 
positions. 

Defensive arrangements having been 
worked out as above indicated, so that 
the artillery can play its proper part in 
holding the lines, work may go forward 
on an offensive plan. Here, as in the 
open field, the artillery action includes 
preparation and support of the infantry 
attack. As usual, batteries fall into two 
classes, infantry batteries and counter 
batteries. 

We see clearly illustrated the opera- 
tion of the old principle, that artillery 
habitually acts by counter attack. A 
battery, having been assigned to a task, 
is not allowed to be diverted from it to 
engage in a mutual combat with a 
hostile battery, but some other battery 
is assigned to protect it. 

In the open field, counter battery 
work is generally of slower development 
than that of the infantry batteries. 
The positions and intentions of the 
enemy's batteries are generally not 
known; the attacker must hold guns in 
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observation, ready to open fire upon any 
hostile guns that try to embarrass those 
of our own which are supporting in- 
fantry. 

In permanent positions there is no 
infantry march of approach or deploy- 
ment to be covered, and plenty of time 
and facilities are available to locate 
hostile batteries. Hence both kinds 
of fire develop simultaneously, and the 
action partakes somewhat of the nature 
of the old artillery duel. 

The infantry batteries employ them- 
selves in opening the road for the in- 
fantry. It is chiefly fire for demolition 
of defensive works—wire entanglements, 
machine-gun shelters, etc., worked out 
by careful concert with the infantry 
commander concerned. All classes of 
guns assist in this work, but more 
especially the light and medium calibers. 

Counter battery work runs parallel 
with it. All possible means are em- 
ployed to locate hostile batteries and 
destroy or silence them. Better yet, 
it is sometimes possible, by study of 
aerial photographs, to “‘beat the enemy 
to it” and destroy his works before he 
ever succeeds in using them. 

This system grows naturally out of 
the conditions in a permanent position, 
and its development might readily be 
traced. One case, in the Philippine 
Insurrection, may well be considered, 
because it shows, in addition, the germs 
of certain firing methods now in gen- 
eral use. 

At the opening of the insurrection, 
Americans and Filipinos lay entrenched 
opposite each other at Caloocan, just 
north of Manila. The Americans were 
in the habit of making observations 
from the tower of Caloocan church, 
just behind their lines. One day the 
commander of the American battery 
in that sector noted new activity of the 


Filipinos on some fortification work at a 
point invisible from our trenches; after 
some study he determined that it was a 
gun emplacement. 

With a prismatic compass he took 
bearings to his own guns, the new em- 
placements, and certain trees in front 
capable of use as aiming points—for the 
guns then in use had rigid carriages and 
open sights, with no special deflection 
scales for indirect laying, and the choice 
of an aiming point was greatly restricted. 
He supplemented and checked these by 
cross bearings from various points on the 
ground and plotted what would now be 
called his battle map. By use of this 
he registered his fire upon an auxiliary 
target and determined the data for a 
transfer of fire to the emplacements. 

Finally, one day, a Spanish naval 
gun was mounted in the emplacement 
and a shot fired at our lines. The 
American battery at once opened fire 
with the predetermined data, covering 
enough ground to be sure of including 
the target—for observation and cor- 
rection of fire from the church tower, 
the only available station, was slow and 
uncertain with the means of communica- 
tion at hand. The Filipino gun ceased 
firing after the third round. 

Later, when the Americans had 
pushed a little farther north, copies of 
the Filipino official newspaper were 
found, telling of the episode and admit- 
ting a loss of between twenty and thirty 
killed and wounded. 

When preparation of the attack is 
complete and the actual assault is to 
be made, the task of the artillery is, of 
course, the support of it. The charac- 


teristic and typical form of support is 
the accompanying or rolling barrage. 
The curtain of fire is put down on the 
enemy’s defenses and moved back step 
by step, closely followed by the infantry. 
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This is a development of the idea of our 
old Artillery Drill Regulations, which 
prescribed that the guns should in- 
crease their elevation as the infantry 
approached the hostile position, and 
continue the fire upon the area just in 
rear. 

Under present conditions, it is es- 
sential that the infantry follow the 
curtain much more closely than for- 
merly. Hence the greatest care is 
required in the adjustment of the initial 
position of the curtain, and it has to be 
moved with great precision and by very 
small range increments. The whole 
mechanism is worked out beforehand, 
conforming to the time-table of the 
infantry advance. Enough batteries 
are assigned to make the curtain suffi- 
ciently dense; the other batteries con- 
tinue their previous work or are assigned 
to other forms of accompanying fire. 

The crude firing chart used at Caloo- 
can, many other examples of which 
could doubtless be found, has now de- 
veloped into a highly elaborate system 
of battle maps. The map used as a 
basis is accurately prepared on a uni- 
form system for the whole army. It is 
kept strictly up to date, all changes in 
hostile positions being noted; it is issued 
to all arms of the service and is used in 
issuing all orders. 

It is ruled in squares, the lines suitably 
marked and numbered; when completed 
for any given artillery command by 
notation of invisible areas and dead 
spaces, it becomes a most convenient 
appliance for designating targets or 
other points, permitting the substitution 
of accurate rectangular coordinates 
for the approximate polar coordinates 
in general use in the open field. It is 
also used in preparation of fire. 

A battery taking position is habitually 
established ‘‘in observation.”’ This is 


done, in the open field, by determining 
firing data in the usual approximate 
manner for some suitable reference 
point, and laying the guns upon it. If 
desirable, the data may be corrected by 
registration fire upon the reference point 
or some other suitable registration mark. 

The results are good enough for 
ordinary purposes. But with a map, 
instruments, and time, more accurate 
work may be done, and time and am- 
munition saved in adjustment. If any 
friendly troops are near the target, 
close placing of the first shot becomes 
imperative. And a further merit of 
this procedure is that it substitutes 
deliberate calculation for trained judg- 
ment and quick decision, and enables an 
officer of limited experience, by follow- 
ing a set program, to get results that 
would otherwise demand intuition de- 
veloped only by long practice. 

In the procedure referred to, the guns 
are directed upon the desired point by 
topographical operations, as in the 
Caloocan example above; but, the maps 
and instruments being accurate and 
properly adapted to the purpose, very 
accurate results may be obtained. 

This sums up in a general way th« 
present situation of the artillery; that 
of the infantry seems, to an outsider, 
very similar, and thus the assumptions 
of the initial paragraph appear to be 
justified. 

We have come to this situation by a 
devious road. When we first entered 
the war with Germany, ‘‘war of posi- 
tions” theories were expounded to us 
most thoroughly. While these theories 


were never accepted by our responsible 
officers who were in closest touch with 
the situation in the field, nevertheless, 
by simple reiteration, and so to speak 
by weight of authority, they were 
forced into our system. As soon as our 
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troops began to get into actual major 
operations, the theories and their re- 
sultant systems proved themselves un- 
suited to the American temper and 
inadequate to the requirements. Our 
troops, through force of circumstances, 
groped their way on the actual battle- 
field back to the simpler and more 
trustworthy principles, holding on, at 
the same time, to all that was good in 
the new experience of themselves or 
their allies. 

How painful some of the groping was 
is illustrated by an episode in the Meuse- 
Argonne operation. An artillery officer 
on his way to visit an infantry unit in 
the first line passed near a platoon 
of light artillery, well advanced, and 
evidently acting in close support to an 
assault battalion. The guns were neatly 
concealed, and wires ran to a group of 
ruins on a nearby hill—not distinctive 
enough to attract undue attention from 
the enemy, but commanding enough to 
give good view. The hasty verdict was, 
an enterprising young officer, utilizing 
the available ground well. But closer 
investigation revealed the astonishing 
fact that the hill had not been chosen, 
nor was it being used, for observation. 
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The enterprising young officer, re- 
membering his position training, had 
utilized the available dugouts, and was 
10 feet underground, firing by the map. 

The whole course of the campaign of 
1918 goes to demonstrate the proposition 
that war is motion. In spite of all the 
theories that surrounded its inception, 
and of all the paraphernalia of the 
trenches that marked its initial stages, 
there never was a more “open” cam- 
paign in history than the Meuse-Argonne 
operation. And this does not stand 
alone. To mention one example only, 
the Aisne-Marne operations of July 
indicate the same thing in principle, 
although for strategic reasons the tac- 
tical operations were not pushed to the 
extreme limit 

But all this discussion only goes to 
the—doubtless unnecessary—support of 
the old idea, formulated by Clausewitz 
and exemplified by Grant, but old as 
war, that only the unlimited offensive 
gives a military decision. 

“A victorious army never halts, 
saying ‘thus far and no farther.’ The 
conqueror seeks out and destroys— 
utterly. Not a tenth, nor a fifth, nor 
a half, but utterly. The essence o 
conquest is entirety.” 
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Only Two Men Missing in Action 

The casualty list issued by the War 
Department on August 26 shows that 
only two Americans out of the hundreds 


of thousands who 


went into battle 


against the Germans remain unac- 
counted for. A previous list showed 
more than 100 men missing in action. 
The total casualties now are placed at 
291,732, the deaths from all causes 
being 77,422. 














How to Study 
By Major Jesse E. Marshall, Infantry 


HERE is no question more im- 

portant to you in either military 

or civil life than the question of 
how best to to apply your efforts to 
accomplish the maximum results in 
study. No matter what line of work you 
take up, you are going to be a student 
all your life. You will study the ques- 
tions that will continually confront 
you successfully or unsuccessfully. So 
it may be truthfully said that what you 
will amount to will largely depend on 
whether or not you learn in early life 
how to study. 

Each man has his own peculiar man- 
ner of doing everything, in which he may 
vary ever so slightly from others. It is 
believed, however, that there are certain 
simple rules which lie at the base of all 
successful study. I have placed these 
rules under five general heads. You 
can remember these five points and if 
you will give them an honest trial, I 
believe that you will agree that an 
equal amount of time and effort will 
give you better and more lasting results. 

1. Get Comfortable-—Before begin- 
ning to study, get everything ready. 
Get a drink of water. Have all books 
that are to be studied and papers and 
pencils at hand. Loosen tight collars. 
Change shoes or other clothing, if this 
will add to your comfort. Above all, 
get your mind in the attitude of study. 
Dismiss all other thoughts. 

2. Concentrate—This is the most 
important factor in successful study. 
To get any real efficiency out of the 
mind, it must fasten itself with tenacity 
on a single point to the exclusion of all 
else. This requires considerable will 
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power and a great deal of practice. 
All tendency to shift position, swing the 
feet, drum on the table with the hands, 
or to glance about the room, must be 
overcome at its inception. The man 
who can concentrate will be undisturbed 
by his surroundings. He neither hears 
nor sees what is going on around him. 
He is oblivious to the passing of time. 
His mind soon takes on a diamond 
point, which bores straight into the 
heart of the matter in hand. Sustained 
concentration of the mind is the secret 
of successful study. 

3. Get a General View of the Subject.— 
Before reading the lesson, read the 
headlines. If there is a Table of Con- 
tents or a Synopsis, consult that. 
Suppose, for example, that the lesson 
assigned is ‘‘Infantry Drill Regulations, 
Paragraphs 400-424." A glance at 
the Table of Contents shows that this 
lesson concerns ‘‘ Fire Superiority” and 
that the subject has two parts: (a) 
“Purpose and Nature,’’ and (b) ‘Fire 
Direction and Control.”’ A glance over 
the pages shows the main facts in black 
type. With these facts in mind, the 
student has a fairly well-organized and 
definite idea of the subject he is at- 
tempting to understand. The frame- 
work is thus formed on which he will 
build up the facts one by one, as he 
gets them in further reading. 

4. Read the Entire Lesson Rapidly, 
then Slowly.—The entire lesson should 
then be read through as rapidly as 
possible. Points that seem important 
should be checked or underlined for 
future study in more detail. Matters 
that at first do not appear clear should 
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also be checked. This will avoid a 
piecemeal preparation and a tendency to 
utilize the entire time on a subject that 
is relatively unimportant in the light 
of further reading. A difficult point, 
also, may be entirely cleared up by some 
explanation later on in the lesson. 
Do not be afraid of ‘‘marking” a book. 
A book is not injured by pencil marks 
which do not interfere with legibility. 
The man who uses the book after you 
will not be hindered and may be helped 
by such marks. When the first reading 





sure test of whether or not a subject 
has been mastered is to try your ability 
to present in intelligible form the knowl- 
edge you have gained. When the stu- 
dent is satisfied that he has grasped 
the subject, he should close his book and 
attempt to write down in logical and 
readable form what he has learned. 
This will show him where he has failed 
and what portions of the lesson need 
further study. As a final step and before 
the next subject is taken up, a swift, 
complete review should be made, during 


eS and marking is completed, go more which he should compare what he has 
ea slowly and carefully over the whole @ written out with the book and check 
Si second time, paying particular atten- up and correct diacrepancies. 

iz tion to the portions marked as important These rules are simple and are prob- 
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and that many matters marked as 
difficult or not understood will be 
cleared up. After a careful study for 
the second time, any matters not then 
clear should be taken up with the 
officer present for assistance. 

5. Close the Book and Write Down the 
Important Facts of the Lesson.—The only 


they are given here, it is believed that 
you will find them of greater value. As 
stated at the outset, every man differs 
and must find the method which works 
best with him. The object sought is 
results. Adopt the system which gets 
the best results for you and then stick 
to it diligently and conscientiously. 
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Military History Prize 

The American Historical Association 
is offering a prize of $250 for the best 
unpublished essay on American military 
history, to be submitted before July 1, 
1920. We are informed that Prof. 
Milledge L. Bonham, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the contest, has 
changed his address from Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La., 
to Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.., 
where communications with regard to 
the prize should now be addressed. 











For a United Service Association 


By Major Richard Stockton, Jr., Infantry 


N AN article which was published in 

the Journal of the Military Service 

Institution of the United States for 
July-August, 1917, I opened by ask- 
ing the question: ‘‘Has the Military 
Service Institution of the United States 
outlived its usefulness?” The text of 
the article was to the effect that, owing 
to lack of support and a too conservative 
policy, it seemed as though it had. A 
few months later the Institution appar- 
ently came to the same conclusion and 
the publication of the journal was 
suspended, at a time when the com- 
missioned personnel of the Army was 
being increased many-fold. 

There was no demand for an institu- 
tion, or a journal, of the kind. There 
was no demand for an association of 
the military commissioned personnel 
which included all branches of all ser- 
vices of our land forces. Each officer 
was interested in his own branch or 
arm, and, when he joined an associa- 
tion, it was one of officers of that arm. 

Today the same situation exists, 
but, if possible, it is worse, and in addi- 
tion there is generally a feeling of depres- 
sion among the officers of the Army. 

I feel that I am none the less loyal 
to the infantry, and I feel that I in no 
way injure or belittle the Infantry 
Association and its journal (undoubtedly 
a leader among its kind) when I state 
that this lack of cooperation and absence 
of close association is fundamentally 
wrong, that it is injurious to the Army 
and to its interests, and, in the end, 
harmful to the interests of the various 
branches and arms of our land forces. 
Furthermore, in speaking of our land 
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forces, I refer not only to the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery and other arms and 
corps which make up the Regular Army, 
but also to the National Guard and to 
the temporary soldier who made up our 
war army. 

Is there no need for a high class, tech- 
nical journal which will represent all the 
arms and branches of our land forces? 
Is there no need for an association 
composed of officers of all these 
branches and arms? Can it be that the 
Regular Army and citizen soldiery of 
the United States will not support such 
an association and its journal? 

It seems to me that the answers to 
these questions are obvious. We do 
need such an association of officers. We 
should have such a journal. The land 
forces of the United States can, and 
will, support such an association, pro- 
vided that it is properly organized and 
conducted. 

The InraNtTRY JOURNAL subscribed 
to these conclusions in its November, 
1917, issue, when, in commenting on 
the suspension of the Journal of the 
M. S. I., it stated editorially: 


There is a real place for a journal 
which reaches all the mobile army. The 
interrelation between the different arms 
is now so Close that they can no longer 
live, each behind its own trenches which 
are to be defended against the others. 
We must adopt cooperation to win, and 
we must continue cooperation after 
this war is over. 

The Journal of the Military Service 
Institution was founded to assist in 
this cooperation, and although toward 
the end younger competitors crowded 
it to the wall, yet it would seem that its 
method of thinking of the army as a 
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whole in place of a group of different 
arms each holding toward the other 
a position of armed neutrality was right. 
When this war is over we shall probably 
see a journal of the mobile forces which 
will be established for about the same 
objects as those which appealed to 
the officers who founded the Military 
Service Institution forty years ago. 
Indeed it may be a revival of the journal. 
There will be a place for it, and we shall be 
glad to extend the hand of welcome to it. 

Without hesitation I state that the 
term ‘The Army” should include all our 
land forces, permanent, temporary, and 
semi-permanent—infantry, cavalry and 
artillery—and that the first allegiance 
of every officer and man therein should 
be to ‘The Army” and the second to 
his branch or arm of the service. 

Furthermore, without hesitation, I 
claim that it would be to the interest of 
all concerned if the above were observed, 
and that Regular, Guardsman, reservist 
infantryman, cavalryman or artillery- 
man would benefit far more in the end if 
they would show the public that they 
are able to get together and work for 
national defense, instead of continually 
squabbling over more or less personal 
interests. 

In the M. S. I. Journal, I stated in 
part: 

The trouble is that there has been 
too much infantry, too much cavalry, 
too much field artillery, too much of the 
various branches and arms of the service 
and not enough army. We hear entirely 
too much of the desires of the Infantry 
Association, the Cavalry Association 
and similar organizations of special 
arms. A strong lesson as to the weakness 
resulting from the present tendency was 
presented to those who heard of the 
incident when a member of Congress 
was angered into shouting: “I don’t 
give a damn what the Infantry Associa- 


tion wants. I am sick of the Infantry 
Association and all others like it. If 


I can only find out what the army wants 
I will gladly vote for it.” 

In inviting attention to the fact no 
reflection on the Infantry Association is 
intended. I am proud of my member- 
ship in that organization, and I know 
that it has for years attempted to put 
the interests of the Army as a whole 
uppermost. However, no officer will 
deny the fact that the Army has suffered 
because of the fights made by the various 
branches or arms of the service to 
further the interests of some particu- 
lar portion of our land forces. In some 
cases this has been selfish, with utter dis- 
regard of the rights of the remainder of 
the service. In most cases, however, 
the differences have arisen from honest 
conflict of opinion, due to the natural 
prejudice of the human mind in favor of 
those things in which one is most inter 
ested and best informed. 

It is not that there is no “get to- 
gether”’ spirit in the Army. Its officers 
are not the kind of men who will know- 
ingly place the welfare of certain fac- 
tions ahead of that of the Army as a 
whole. No one can question the out- 
spoken desire of the Infantry Associa- 
tion to further the interests of the entire 
service, and other associations of officers 
of the various arms have been by no 
means backward along similar lines. 
However, it has not always been possible 
for these organizations to see the issues 
clearly. A statement by the Infantry 
Association to the effect that ‘The 
interests of the infantry are the interests 
of the Army” is indicative of the 
rather indefinite manner in which the 
interests of the Army are sometimes 
furthered. It is hard to tell just which 
way that statement of the Infantry 
Association should be taken. Which is 
the tail and which is the dog and which 
one is being wagged by the other?" 


Furthermore, lack of real teamwork 
between the arms of the Regular Army 
is insignificant when compared to the 
serious differences between the Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard and the 
training camp men. When we include 
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these elements the lack of harmony in 
our military forces becomes plain to the 
most skeptical. 

We who have the military interests 
of the nation at heart are accustomed 
to blame the public and Congress when 
inadequate or absurd legislation is 
passed. If, however, we are fair, we 
would better wonder that any military 
legislation is passed by Congress after 
it has listened to the squabbling and 
bickering which the military and near 
military men engage in, and to the 
opposing plans which they present. 
Take the situation today. We have three 
distinct bodies presenting ideas to 
Congress—the Army, the training camp 
men and the Guardsmen—and each 
accusing the other of selfishness and 
lack of appreciation of the military 
needs of the country. As long as we 
use all our energy fighting among our- 
selves we will make but little progress 
in the fight to show the public and Con- 
gress what we need. When, however, 
we fight together, we can commence to 
hope for some results. There are some 
four million ex-soldiers in the United 
States, and over 200,000 officers or ex- 
officers, who want the United States to 
be reasonably and properly prepared for 
war. If they can once decide what they 
mean by that, they will be able to get 
what they want, and in all likelihood 
all branches and arms will benefit 
rather than suffer by the result. 

It is no small task to attempt to recon- 
cile all the various interests, but at the 
same time it is by no means an im- 
possible task. Certainly, however, it 
cannot be done as long as the Guard, the 
training camp man, the infantry, the 
cavalry and all other branches consider 
their first allegiance to some branch or 
arm, and their second to The Army. 





Certainly it cannot be done as long as 
we have not enough interest to support 
an institution and journal such as that 
of the M. S. I., which represents all 
branches and arms of the service. 

I can but think that, if it should be 
properly taken up, a journal of the 
united services and an association of 
their officers would be successful. Of 
course, such an association would not at 
once remove all conflicting interests 
from our various forces, but it would at 
least be a step in the right direction. It 
would at least bring us together and 
show that we are working along correct 
lines, and I feel confident that, after 
all, the allegiance of most of us is first 
to The Army and second to some 
branch or arm thereof. 

To quote once more my previous 
article: 


This fact is clear. There is a proper 
field for an association of officers of 
each different arm of the service for the 
purpose of discussing and furthering the 
special and technical interests of that 
branch. There is an even greater neces- 
sity for an association in which all 
members of the land forces are equally 
represented, for the discussion, unifi- 
cation and furtherance of the interests 
of the land forces as a whole. These 
fields are separate and distinct. There 
is absolutely no reason for any rivalry or 
competition between the latter asso- 
ciation and any or all of the former 
class. On the contrary, if the various 
associations of military men are really 
sincere in having the best interests of 
our land forces at heart, they should 
support such a central association in its 
proper field, not alone by word and 
thought but in a more substantial 
manner. 


I, therefore, propose that we establish 
a ‘‘United Service Association.” For 


sentimental reasons, I would like to see 
it be the old Military Service Institu- 
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tion of the United States, revived and 
awakened, but that is by no means 
essential. The main thing is that we 
should have a real United Service Asso- 
ciation. 

The details of such an association 
may easily be worked out. There are 
only a few of them that are important 
enough to require mention, to wit: 

1. All commissioned officers or ex- 
commissioned officers of good standing, 
whether of the Army, Guard, Reserve 
Corps or other branch, should be ad- 


be equally represented on the board 
of governors. 

3. The Journal of the Association 
should confine itself to general policies, 
leaving technical matters of the various 
arms to the journals of those arms. 

If the Military Service Institution 
can wake up and fill this need, by all 
means let it do so, and let us helpit. If 
it cannot, let us start a new association, 
andatonce. Furthermore, the Infantry 
Association, as leader among its kind, 
would be adding to its reputation for 


mitted to equal membership. 

2. There should be an equal number of 
representatives from each of these 
branches, and the various arms should 


having the interests of The Army at 
heart should it assume the initiative 
in the move for a United Service Asso- 
ciation. 


D 


Think of This 


There is no walk in life in which the 
professional does not surpass the ama- 
teur. And it is the professional soldiers, 
above all men, who carry on from age 
to age the high ideals and practices of 
military art. Admiral Mahan wrote, 
n his work on Naval Strategy: “A 
popular outcry will drown the voice of 
military experience.” That has been 
the curse of this country after every 
one of our wars, a “popular outcry” 
against the Regular Army. It has 
always led to putting our military es- 
tablishment into a state of unprepared- 
ness, and toa frantic effort on the part of 
the United States to retrieve this error 
when facing a new war. 





® 





Locating Enemy Guns 
The army discovered methods by 
which the location of enemy guns could 
be ascertained exactly. 








Military Training at Colleges 


By “Instructor” 


HE difficulty of breaking away 
from preconceived ideas of long 
acceptance is well known. It 

is also well known that changed 
conditions require this. The recent 
war demonstrated that officers are re- 
quired in greater numbers than military 
experts had estimated, and that the 
training of those officers required both 
a tactical and strategic depth that had 
not been previously considered neces- 
sary. 

Military training in peace tends to 
the mechanical and to the conven- 
tional and especially to the disregard 
of the study of the fundamentals, 
which are the real and enduring sources 
and standards upon which military 
science and art is built and determined. 

Take the educational away from 
military training, and you have left the 
mechanical. Take the fundamental 
away from the educational, and you 
deprive it of both a source and a ground- 
work; in other words you restrict your 
educational work to what is simply ac- 
cumulative, because to be progressive 
you must have a source and to be con- 
structive you must have a groundwork. 

In its various colleges the United 
States has in many cases established 
military training courses. Under present 
conditions it must rely upon those col- 
lege students taking the military course 
to furnish the bulk of its future military 
officers; therefore their military training 
is of vital importance. These students 
taking military courses will visualize 
military training as spectacular, mechan- 
ical, and conventional, or as methods 
shaped to carry out military principles 
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and facts. In the first visualization 
the educational effect will be just accu- 
mulative and will base on precedent; 
in the second visualization it is seen 
that the essential thing as to methods is 
that they must, in functioning, carry 
out the requirements of the principles 
and facts of military operation. 

Science is the knowledge of principles 
and facts; therefore military science i: 
the knowledge of military principles 
and facts. Principles are basi¢ laws. 
They are fixed and comprehensive and 
confine themselves to stating what ac- 
tion must be followed. It is a matter 
of every-day experience that methods of 
things depend on what you have to work 
with. Means are constantly changing 
and, hence, so will methods. In effect 
military principles state the objective 
action to be secured by military meth- 
ods. An objective is necessary if pro- 
gressive and constructive performance is 
to be secured. 

Now we have two kinds of militar) 
training: (1) Accumulative, (2) progres- 
sive and constructive. Let us see how 
they have arisen. 

Military power has established most 
of the social classifications. Where a 
country has an aristocracy or an autoc- 
racy as a ruling class its continuance 
requires that the military leaders be- 
long to the ruling class, and a military 
leader must have a knowledge of 
military principles and facts. In 
other words, his military training 
must be on a progressive and con- 
structive basis; it must be on a real 
educational basis, but the military 
training of any considerable propor- 
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tion of the people as a whole on this 
basis would tend to break down the 
class distinction which has its origin 
in military power. The training of the 
people as a whole in the mechanics of 
military training or in the lesser meth- 
ods has no general tendency to break 
down class distinctions but, on the 
contrary, tends to strengthen them. 
This is the tradition of old times, and it 
is still strong and is at the bottom of 
what is termed militarism. 

Germany is the best example of accu- 
mulative military training for the masses 
and progressive and constructive mili- 
tary training for the classes, or, method 
training for the masses and principle 
training for the classes. 

France is the best example of progres- 
sive and constructive military training 
based on the idea that methods are 
only useful as they serve to carry out 
principles. She teaches it to all classes. 
The wonderful French spirit was not 
an emotional thing; it was just a mat- 
ter of knowledge. 

In an educational way there is 
nothing worse than a basis resting on 
false standards. You cannot copy 
military training. Chasing fads won’t 
get it. You must get your standard of 
principles and keep practicing up to 
them. 

The best way for the United States 
to get military training is to put in mili- 
tary science courses of university cali- 
ber at every college where it has an 
officer professor. The organization is in 
place; it is only a question of making out 
the course. There is no question but 
what military principles are the stand- 
ards to use in teaching military train- 
ing: It is a question of making out a 
code of tactical principles and a code of 
strategical principles and developing 
the methods for instructing in them so 


that the student will make practical 
use of them in forming and reaching 
conclusions and decisions. 

Military education at the colleges is 
not only the broadest way but it is also 
the best way of reaching our people 
as a whole in educating them as to the 
necessity for military training and 
study. Transportation has brought war 
to every man’s door; it is a new condi- 
tion but it is a fact. This fact demands 
that military training be put on an 
educational basis which has a clear set 
of principle standards that are within the 
mental reach of the people as a whole, 
and that the nature and meaning of 
these standards be taught by pointing 
out the usual ways of carrying out the 
action which they staté is necessary to 
secure success in battle. The colleges are 
available; all that is required is the 
course. 

Military training to be worth while 
must reach the people as a whole. If 
the military training that reaches the 
people as a whole is mechanical and 
accumulative, any considerable change 
in methods confuses it. Our military 
training, which reaches our people as a 
whole, is of this character and is the real 
explanation of our failure in maintaining 
military preparedness. 

Our standards of military training 
must not be simply raised; they must be 
changed. They must be changed from 
a standard of methods to a standard of 
principles, and those principles must be 
classified and coded. The practical 
and practicable way to get these stand 
ards to the people as a whole is to estab 
lish, as the essential military course at 
colleges giving military training, a 
military science course that grades in 
mental requirements with any course 
given at that college. 


Use the college: 
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as a medium to reach the people as a 
whole. That is what they are for. 

Teach both military methods and mil- 
itary science, but in the name of com- 
mon sense teach enough military science 
to let a man comprehend that his 
methods serve no other end than to 
carry out what his science has deter- 
mined. 

If inspectors would make their ratings 
on college inspections, 75 per cent on 
military science and 25 per cent on 
military mechanics, it would turn the 
trick. That is about the proportion 
that should exist between the two as to 
military training at colleges. 

Here is the situation. Old-type 
governments and social conditions 
required from 95 per cent to 25 per 
cent military science training and from 
95 to 75 per cent military mechanics 
training. New-type governments and 
social conditions require 75 per cent 
military science training to 25 per cent 
military mechanics training; existing 
tactical methods are of such a dis- 
persed nature that this military science 
proportion could be put higher. 

The tendency to militarism rises as 
the teaching percentage of military sci- 


ence is lowered, and it is lowered as the 
teaching percentage of military me- 
chanics is lowered. 

Military science is a knowledge of 
military principles and facts. These 
principles and facts are fundamental 
and basic, that is, they are the source 
and groundwork. A democracy needs 
this military knowledge or it will blow 
up in time of war. The only way to 
steady and hold a mass of individual 
thinkers is to impress them with what 
must be done. Opinions will vary as to 
how it is to be done. Military princi- 
ples not only state what is to be done, 
but they state clearly the general 
method which must be carried out in 
doing it; this gives general direction 
to varying opinions and so reaches to- 
ward that uniformity which is the best 
guarantee of the united understanding 
necessary for united effort. This is not 
a digression. Democracy exists only by 
being able to act by reaching united 
understanding or comprehension. Mil- 
itary science furnishes the source, the 
groundwork, the explanation, and the 
proof which enables one to understand 
and comprehend military training. 


D 


Monument to American Troops 


President Poincare, on September 6, 
laid the first stone of the monument to 
be erected in commemoration of the 
arrival of American troops in France in 
the great war. The date is particularly 
appropriate in view of the fact that 
this is the anniversary of the birth of 
Lafayette. The monument, which is 
being erected at Points de Grave, near 
Bordeaux, is near the spot from which 
Lafayette sailed for the United States 


in 1717. 
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Notes for N. +f O.'s 


By First Lieutenant Elbridge Colby, 33d Infantry 


HIS series of articles is published in the hope that it will prove a useful compilation for 
Zo the instruction and regulation of infantry troops according to existing laws and customs 
The topics covered are as follows: 

(1) The Status of the Noncommissioned Officer. (Army regulations and the Articles of 
War.) (2) The Noncommissioned Officer as Squad Leader. (3) The Noncommissioned Officer as 
Drill Instructor. (4) Duties of Guides. (5) The Platoon Leader. (6) The Charge of Quarters. 
(7) The Company Clerk. (8) The Company Mechanic. (9) The Mess Sergeant. (10) The 
Supply Sergeant. (11) The First Sergeant. (12) The N. C. O. on Guard. 

These instructions have been compiled and drawn up from available material. Experiences, 
suggestions of both commissioned and noncommissioned officers, previously published books and 
articles (notably these by Major Moss, Major Pace, Colonel Stewart and Captain Fulmer), 
and official manuals and texts have contributed parts. No claim for originality is made by the 
author, “for what he thought he might require” he simply went and took and arranged and mingled 
with hisown. In one regiment at least they are already being reproduced in separate pamphlets 
and distributed to the appropriate grades as a basis for the noncommissioned officers’ schools. 


3. The N. C. O. as Drill Instructor 


NOTES FROM THE I. D. R. 





When giving commands to troops it 
is usually best to face towards them. 
(I. D. R., par. 40.) Indifference in giv- 
ing commands must be avoided as it 
leads to laxity in execution. Commands 
should be given with spirit at all times. 
(I. D. R., par. 40.) 

The instructor explains briefly each 
movement, first executing it himself if 
practicable. He requires the recruits to 
take the proper positions unassisted and 
does not touch them for the purpose of 
correcting them, except when they are 
unable to correct themselves. He avoids 
keeping them too long at the same move- 
ment, although each should be under- 
stood before passing to another. He 
exacts by degrees the desired precision 
and uniformity. (I. D. R., par. 48.) 

To revoke a preparatory command, 
or, being at a halt, to begin a new 
movement improperly begun, the com- 
mand As you were is given, at which 
the movement ceases and the former 
position isresumed. (I. D. R., par. 15.) 


SUPERVISED AND DIRECTED SMALL GROUP 
INSTRUCTION 


The method designated as ‘‘super- 
vised and directed small group instruc- 
tion” is a most important feature be- 
cause: 

1. It develops with surprising rapid- 
ity aggressive leadership and ability 
to instruct in noncommissioned officers 

2. It permits absolute control and 
direction of the progress of instruction 
by the instructor. 

3. It facilitates stimulation and dis- 
cipline of noncommissioned officers and 
men by the instructor. 

4. It affords excellent opportunity 
for trying out and developing new non- 
commissioned officers and selected pri- 
vates as instructors and leaders. 

5. Describing the method in detail, 
consider, for example, a subject group 
receiving instruction in the manual of 
arms under a specially selected assistant 
instructor. 

The subject group is formed into two 
lines of small groups facing the instruc- 
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tor; groups in single rank, noncommis- 
sioned officers commanding small 
groups, instructor between the lines 
as in the diagram. 


» “a * * 


* Instructor 


The instructor commands, for exam- 
ple, as follows: 

‘Instruction in execution of Right 
Shoulder Arms and Order Arms by the 
numbers. Execute in this manner (exem- 
plifies), being especially careful to ; 
etc. Continue the instruction until I 
command Rest, at which command im- 
mediately bring your squad to the posi- 
tion of rest at the order and face me for 
further instructions. Take up the drill.” 

(The instructor stops the drill by 
means of the command Rest for any 
general instructions or admonitions.) 

Or, consider, for example, instruction 
in marching and halting. The instructor 
commands: 

“Instruction in the execution of For- 
ward, March and Halt. Commands are 
Forward, Marcu—Squad, Hatt. March 
your squads back and forth from the 
position they now occupy to a line 50 
yards in rear of you. Halt your squads 
every few steps. Execute the movement 
in this manner. (Exemplifies with 
three or four selected noncommissioned 
officers.) Pay special attention to -, 
etc. At the command Rest, immedi- 
ately bring your squad to the position 
it now occupies and bring it to rest. Take 
up the drill.” 

Or, consider, for example, instruction 
in sight setting. The instructor com- 
mands: 

“Instruction in sight setting. Set sets 
at 850 yards elevation, 2 points right 











windage. Open sight. Squad leaders 
verify and, when squad is correct, lead- 
ers assume attention, facing to the 
front. Take up the drill.” 

In order to sccure high efficiency in 
the above form of instruction, observe 
the following with care: 

1. Require exact obedience from non- 
commissioned officers. 

2. Require noncommissioned officer 
instructors to obey instantly the com- 
mands Take up the drill’and Rest. 

3. Confine marching practice to a 
strip extending about 50 yards back oi 
the rest line. 

4. Require groups to quickly return 
to exact first position at instructor's 
command Rest. 

5. Halt the drill frequently and ex- 
emplify, make general corrections, stim- 
ulate, etc. 

6. Place new leaders and acting non- 
commissioned officers between skilled 
instructor noncommissioned officers. 

7. Pay special attention to the in- 
struction methods of noncommissioned 
officers. 

8. Occasionally require a group of 
noncommissioned officers or qualified 
men to exemplify the standard. 


THE DRILL INSTRUCTOR 


The basis of all drill and discipline is 
taught the recruit in the Schools of the 
Soldier and Squad. It is therefore neces- 
sary that drill instructors over recruits 
be good instructors. It is here the 
recruit gets his first real impression of 
army training. 

The necessary qualifications of a good 
drill instructor are: 

(a) Thorough knowledge of drill. 

(b) Ability to impart his knowledge. 

(c) Good command. 

(d) Good presence. 

(e) Good manners. 
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Thorough Knowledge at Drill.—This 
includes not only a knowledge of what 
is in the book, but also a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of each movement, the 
mistakes likely to be made in each, and 
what should be done to avoid them; 
for once bad habits at drill are formed 
it is difficult to correct them. 

Equally important is the ability to 
see every mistake committed. No mis- 
take should be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The squad should be imme- 
diately halted and the particular man 
or men told of their mistakes and the 
reason why they made them, whenever 
such is possible. The instructor should 
then explain how the movement should 
be properly made, and immediately 
cause it to be done again and repeated 
until a reasonable degree of perfection, 
depending on the state of training, has 
been attained. Thereafter, whenever 
the same mistake is made, halt the 
squad at once, call their attention to 
the fact that they are repeating a 
former error, and have it correctly 
executed. Never, under any circum- 
stances, allow recruits to continue com- 
mitting errors, and always spot at least 
one man, and more if possible. The drill 
instructor who has not the ability to see 
all errors committed will never have a 
well-drilled squad, and some better 
instructor will have to finish his work. 

The position of the instructor must 
be such that he can see all errors. The 
best position is to the flank and slightly 
in rear, if the squad is marching; in 
front and facing the squad if it is 
halted. Inexperienced or poor drill 
instructors are frequently found march- 
ing alongside No. 1 of the front rank, or 
in some other poor position which does 
not allow him to see every man of his 
squad. 

T .2 good drill instructor must be able 


to think ahead. His mind must not be 
so taken up with the movement being 
executed that he can think of nothing 
else until it is finished. For example, 
do not form line from column of squads, 
and just about the time your men get in- 
to line, decide to halt them. The halt 
will, of course, be ragged, and the fault 
will be entirely with the instructor. 
If the preliminary command to halt 
was not given in time, it would be 
better to let the squad go forward a few 
steps and give the halt as a separate 
movement. 

A practical knowledge of drill is 
just as necessary as a knowledge of the 
book. No good instructor will ever 
give explanations while the squad is 
marching, as much of the effect is lost; 
nor give an explanation after he has 
given a preliminary command. If he 
does the latter many times, he creates 
the impression that his knowledge of 
drill is not as good as it should be, and 
his men lose confidence in his ability 
to instruct. 

If you do give a preliminary com- 
mand, it is better to let the movement 
go on, if possible, rather than to be 
continually saying, ‘‘As you were."’ 

When you decide to give a movement, 
look at the ground it will be executed 
on and see if it is suitable. I have seen 
drill instructors halt a squad in the 
ruts of a wagon road and then give 
** About face.” 

Many drill instructors count ‘‘one, 
two, three, four,” etc., continuously, 
except when giving commands and 
explanations, until it becomes a habit 
with them. Indicating step takes the 
instructor’s attention away from other 
important things, and the men in the 
squad become used to depending on it 
and make less effort to keep in step 
themselves. Step should be indicated 
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only when it appears the squad is about 
to lose step or is out of step, and should 
cease as soon as the squad is in step. 

The squad should generally be At 
ease when explanations are given. 
If this is done, there will be little need 
for the men to rest during the drill 
period. 

The instructor needs no rest. 

Movements not in the drill book, or 
strange combinations and variations 
not intended should never be attempted; 
for example, ‘To the Rear, Marcu,” 
in one movement. 

The drill book should never be taken 
to the drill field. An instructor’s knowl- 
edge should be such that he has no need 
for it. A reference to the book in the 
presence of his squad will impair the 
squad’s confidence in their instructor. 
If you are not sure of a certain move- 
ment, try those you are sure of, and 
look up the uncertain ones at the first 
opportunity. 

Ability to Impart Knowledge.—lIt is 
most necessary that the instructor have 
confidence in his own knowledge of 
the subject. If he has not, he will not 
get good results. Continual study of drill 
is required by even good drill instructors, 
and I recommend that you never go to 
drill without studying your book, if 
only for a few moments just before 
going out. 

A definite plan for conducting drill 
will bring better results than trusting 
to luck with no plan. 

Whenever possible, execute the move- 
ment yourself. If recruits can see 
someone do it, they can learn it in much 
less time. Your explanations must 
be given in words which all your men 
will understand. 

The good drill instructor will do his 
utmost to help his men and make it 
easy for them to learn. Put yourself 


——, 


in their places and ask yourself, “Are 
my explanations clear and simple? Is 
there something I could do to make it 
easier? Why do they make certain mis- 
takes?’ These questions will often 
suggest a way to help them. 

When a movement is well done, do 
not hesitate to tell the squad so. The 
more encouragement they get, the 
harder they will try. If one man has 
been particularly slow, the first time 
he shows the least improvement tell 
him so and he will try all the harder. 
Point out to your squad the good and 
bad points of neighboring squads on 
the drill ground, and if your squad 
does a movement better than some other 
squad they have been watching, tell 
them so, 

Above all things, never lose your tem- 
per, and remember that if your squad 
does not show improvement it is very 
likely the instructor’s fault. 

Good Command.—Every word of a 
command should be so distinctly pro- 
nounced that it may be readily under- 
stood by one who has never heard a 
command. In preliminary commands 
of two or more words it is an error to 
slur two words into one. Squad right 
is often given Squadright, as if it were 
one word, and with so much emphasis 
on the “right’’ that the “‘squad”’ is 
hardly heard. Left oblique is sometimes 
given with so much emphasis on the 
“left” that the ‘‘oblique"’ is hardly 
heard, although the two words are of 
equal importance and should have equal 
emphasis. 

The command of execution should 
come as an equal explosion that will 
make men jump. It should also be 
given with a tone of finality, rather 
than with a rising inflection. For 
example, the command Halt if given as 
in the sentinel’s challenge, Halt! Who ts 
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there? will bring out better results 
than if given with a rising inflection. 
The same applies to March, which 
should also be pronounced as nearly 
as possible as it is spoken, rather than 
as ‘‘How”’ or other substitutes. 

The entire command as formed in the 
throat should be allowed to come out 
unobstructed by the lips or teeth. Do 
not be afraid to open your mouth wide 
and let the sound come out. Many drill 
instructors make strenuous efforts to 
make themselves heard when less effort 
and more opening of the mouth and 
throat would improve their commands. 
The pitch of the preliminary command 
should be as nearly as possible that of 
the normal speaking voice; that of the 
command of execution a little higher. 
Many instructors pitch their preliminary 
commands too high and then find diffi- 
culty in going still higher for the com- 
mand of execution. Do not make the 
preliminary command so energetic that 
the command of execution cannot be still 
more energetic. A little practice with 
someone to criticize will usually bring 
improvement. 

There must always be the same in- 
terval of time between the preliminary 
command and the command of execution 
in a given moment. To change the inter- 
val you fool your men, and they will 
not execute it together. For example, 
men can be easily trained to step off with 
a full step at the command March given 
from a halt, provided you always have 
the same interval of time between 
the preliminary command and the 
command of execution. But if you 
fool them very often you cannot get 
them to take a full step, as they cannot 
depend on you to do your part, no mat- 
ter how willing they may be to do theirs. 

Do not attempt to give a command if 
your squad has marched too far away 


from you, but double time yourself 
and catch up with them. Similarly, do 
not give a command if other troops are 
so close to you that your squad will not 
know which instructor is speaking. If 
your squad is at a halt, always get in 
frent of them to give a command; you 
can easily get out of their way if neces- 
sary. If in front of your squad, always 
look them in the eyes when giving com- 
mands; if not in froni, turn your head 
and direct your voice toward their ears, 
but do not point your voice toward 
the ground or in some other direction. 

Let your command have “‘pep”’ in it, 
and you will get ‘“‘pep” in your drill; 
and remember that your squad will 
give you just about what your command 
calls for, no more and no less. 

Good Presence.—It is necessary that 
a drill instructor look and act at all 
times on the drill field like a trained 
soldier if he is to create in the minds of 
his men a desire to be like him. You 
are training him to be a soldier, and 
the model should be actually before 
him. He should not have to depend on 
his recollection of some other soldier he 
has seen or his ideal of what a soldier 
should be. 

A drill instructor must have good 
military bearing, which he should not 
relax for one moment. The better 
dressed he is the more his men will ad- 
mire him and try to make themselves 
like him. To dress well requires care 
and attention to one’s clothes. In the 
case of an officer it cannot be accom- 
plished without the expenditure of 
some money. He must be clean shaven, 
his shoes and leggings well polished, and 
in general he must be good to look 


upon. 

The instructor must always be at 
attention when his men are at attention. 
He must also be at attention when giving 
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explanations, even though his men be 
at ease or at rest. He must continually 
watch himself that little mannerisms 
do not grow to be unconscious habits 
with him; for example, excessive or 
unusual swinging of one or both arms 
while at drill, using the hands to assist 
explanations except when necessary, 
walking while giving explanations, 
hands on hips or on pockets, etc. 

It should be unnecessary to observe 
that smoking or chewing had better be 
postponed until after you leave the drill 
field, even though your men be allowed 
to smoke or chew during periods of rest. 

Good Manners.—A drill instructor 
who has not good manners on the drill 
field cannot obtain as good results from 
his men as one whose manners are 
charming, other things being equal. 
Perhaps the men do not stop to analyze 
it, but they know they had rather drill 
under one instructor than another, 
even though the former makes them 
work harder. 

Patience is necessary, and the instruc- 
tor who is possessed of plenty of it and 
never loses his temper will have his men 
trying to do their best for him. Never 
show by the faintest mannerism any 
annoyance when one of your men dis- 
plays stupidity, slowness or awkward- 
ness. Consider it rather your fault that 
he does not learn faster. Of course it 
may be necessary to transfer certain men 
to the awkward squad in order not to 
keep the others back, but this should 
be done in a manner that will not 
wound the feelings. You may be sure 
that the awkward recruit is chagrined 
and regrets much more than you do 
that he is not learning as fast as his 
comrades. When a soldier makes a 
mistake on the drill field, such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’, “* What 
are you doing there?”’, “Didn’t I tell 


you not to do that?”’, “Don’t go to 
sleep out here,’’ on the part of the 
instructor can do no possible good, and, 
directed to a sensitive or high-strung 
man, causes embarrassment or a feeling 
of resentment. Always remember that 
your men are the material you train 
and mould for the work of battle, and 
you should be as careful of them as an 
expert artisan is of a fine tool. 

Sarcasm, profanity, vulgarity, and 
joking are, of course, out of place on 
the drill field or anywhere else. The 
instructor should be careful that the 
tone of the voice conveys no annoyance 
or the feeling that the recruits are so 
many cattle. 

Be considerate of your men. Do not 
march them in the mud on the drill field 
when column right or right oblique for a 
few steps would take them to good 
ground. If called away from your squad 
by a senior officer, leave your men at 
ease, for you do not know how long you 
will be away. If you do not leave them 
at ease, the officer calling you away 
should direct you to do so. 

Save your men unnecessary errors 
Do not give the command Right face 
immediately after having been right 
dress. If you do, without some inti- 
mation that a different movement is 
coming, you deliberately fool them and 
their errors are chargeable to you. 

Do not blame your men if the fault is 
yours. Before you criticize them stop 
and ask yourself the question: ‘‘Is the 
fault not partly mine?” 

Do not make speeches to your men 
The time allowed you for their training is 
all too short. Do not assume the atti- 
tude that you know it all and they know 
nothing. 

Do not wear an overcoat or raincoat 
on the drill field unless your men are 


so equipped. 
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Instructors should not be corrected 
or instructed in the hearing of their 
squads. 

Do not point your finger at a man; it 
is very annoying to him. 

It is a breach of military etiquette to 
pass between an instructor and his 
command unless you first obtain his 
permission to do so. 

In general the more thoughtful you 
are of your men on the drill field the 
more they will give you in return. 

Training of Drill Instructors —The 
following is suggested as a course for 
training drill instructors: 

Put your selected men in groups of 
eight under the best possible instructors 
regardless of their rank. 

1. Drill them, keeping them on one 
movement until they have mastered it 
before passing to another. 

2. After the drill, which should be 
short and snappy, let each man of the 
squad in turn drill the squad, the in- 
structor and the squad calling to his 
attention all faults committed and 
making suggestions for any possible im- 
provements. 

3. Cultivate ability to give com- 
mands by voice drill. 


4. Study and conferences on Drill 
Regulations. 

General Remarks.—A good drill in- 
structor is generally a good leader of 
men. At least a poor drill instructor 
cannot hope to be a good leader, for it 
is but natural that if the men have no 
confidence in his ability to train and 
lead them on the drill field they will have 
doubts about what he can do on the 
battlefield. 

Do not be afraid to give praise where 
praise is due. Encourage your men, 
and work on their ambition and their 
pride in their company. 

Do not hesitate to admit an error, 
and do not bluff. If you cannot answer 
a question, say so, but look it up and 
give the man his answer as soon as you 
can. 

If you do not get results it is probably 
your fault, and careful study and 
observation of other drill instructors are 
bound to bring improvement. The 
reputation a man gains if he is an excep- 
tionally good drill instructor travels 
far and lasts a long time, and is always 
worth the effort he must put forth to 
become exceptionally good. 


D 


Hits Are Necessary 


The slipping of the New York Giants 
brings forward the old saying that you 
can’t win a pennant if you don’t hit the 
ball hard. Strong pitching staffs are 
desirable, just as the efficient army 
must have good artillery support, but 
without the infantry to come across 
with the punch there is no ground 
gained. Wholesale purchases of hurlers 
and infielders bring a flag no nearer, if 
a team cannot come through with hits. 
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A Good Letter 


U.S. Army RecrvuitTiInc STATION, 
August 28, 1919. 
THE Epitor AND SECRETARY, 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: 

I received your letter of August 18 
and was very glad to hear from the 
Journav. I resigned from the Associa- 
tion in October, 1917, because the 
Infantry was getting such an unfair 
deal and the Association was so very 
complacent about it. I am giad to 
join again. 

I agree with you that the most im- 
portant thing is to get through some 
sort of a law providing for universal 
military training. However, I believe 
the time has come for the infantry to 
quit being modest. I vote to speak 
out in church. We should take prece- 
dence next after the General Staff. 
The reasons are simple: (a) The infantry 
is the arm that wins or loses battles. 
If the infantry advances the battle is 
won. If the infantry retires the battle 
is lost. Regardless of the amount of 
artillery, aeroplanes, etc., the movement 
of the infantry determines the fate of all 
battles. (6) Any division commander 
about to put his division into a fight 
would rather have a regiment of engi- 
neers or artillery taken from him than 
a battalion of infantry. These arms 
are quite important aids to the infantry 
in a fight, but no division commander 
would consider them as important as 
the infantry itself. Nearly all artillery- 
men at this day and age have this same 
view. (c) The infantry is the most 
technical of all the arms and branches. 
It can readily be seen that commanding 
four machines from 1 mile to 6 miles 
in the rear of the line is simplicity itself 
compared to commanding 250 men out 
in No Man's Land. No job in the world 
requires more training and ability than 
to command an infantry unit in action. 
Mistakes of course mean casualties. 
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Other branches of the service learn to 
use at most one or two weapons. The 
infantry officer must be able to instruct 
and train and fight with all weapons. 
In modern warfare an infantry battalion 
commander in a fight will be com- 
manding men using the following weap- 
ons: The rifle, bayonet, automatic rifle, 
machine gun, hand grenade, rifle gren- 
ade, Stokes mortar, 37-mm. infantry 
cannon and one or two 75-mm. guns. 
In addition he will be directing the 
operation of at least a battalion, more 
often a regiment, of artillery and one 
aeroplane. He must know more about 
offensive and defensive gas than any 
other arm or branch except gas service. 
To compare the work of the infantry 
with the work of the engineers, for 
example, is like comparing the engine 
drivers and firemen with the section 
gang. (d) The infantry suffers 85 per 
cent of the losses and wins the same pro- 
portion of crosses. This, in itself, tells 
the tale. If there is to be a corps 
d' elite, this one fact should give it to the 
infantry. 

However, regardless of all the justice 
being on our side of the question, I do 
not believe we will get anywhere until 
we have a Chief of Infantry to fight our 
battles for us. We came out of this war 
much behind even the antiquated cav- 
alry. The new legislation provides a 
greater proportion of high ranking 
officers in every other arm and branch 
than is provided for in the infantry. 
Why is this true? If it takes a colonel 
to command 1,800 engineers in rear of 
the lines building roads, then certainly 
it takes a major general to command 
3,700 men out in No Man’s Land 
fighting a battle. 

If a regimental surgeon should be a 
major, I am convinced the chief of 
operations and the supply officer of a 
regiment of infantry should at least be a 
lieutenant colonel. We get none of 
these things because none of the powers 
that be have any real interest in the infan- 
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try, and because the infantry itself is too 
darned modest. I vote to speak out in 
church. The Army itself is, of course, 
“in bad.” The prevailing idea is that 
the discipline is too strict. Of course just 
the reverse is true. Our discipline is 
too lax. We could be justly criticized 
for allowing our discipline to deterior- 
ate. Ninety per cent of the errors made 
in France were due to one of two causes. 
(a) Lack of preparation before the war; 
(b) poor discipline. I certainly think 
it is up to the infantry to fight to the 
last ditch against this propaganda for 
lowering discipline. Discipline is more 
important to the infantry than to the 
other branches and will be hurt more if 
the standards are lowered. 

I believe the Army has been hurt a 
great deal by the course at West Point 
having been cut to three years. I 
hope you will advocate having it 
changed back to four years. Promotion 
by selection will hurt the Army a great 
deal, I sincerely hope they do not 
succeed in forcing it down our throats. 

I hope to be able to resign within 
the year. I have a job offered me that 
looks pretty good. The Army looks 
hopeless as it is at present. I cannot 
live in a tenement house in this city on 
my pay when I am reduced, as I suppose 
I will be in September. 

Don’t forget the Recruiting Service 
needs some real infantry advertising 
matter. Every arm and branch is well 
advertised except the infantry. 

I have made friends with all these 
papers here and I do what I can, 
but it isuphillwork. I am clear out of 
touch with Washington. Have no idea 
what the plans for the future are. Any 
information along this line would be 
much appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
A.B., 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, U.S. A., 
@ Recruiting Officer. 


Killed and Wounded by Branch of 
the Service 


Here are some interesting statistics of 
killed and wounded during the late 
war by branches of the service: 
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Branch Officers Men 
Ey none ew a 6,390 196,047 
Machine Gunners. . 592 15,072 
Field Artillery. . 570 10,940 
Marine Corps. 350 9,806 
cic ne tune e's 328 187 
Engineer Corps. . .. 275 = 7,946 
Medical Corps........... . 161 1,656 
Headquarters. .... ks ae 313 
Tank Corps. . is a 354 
is iiss cia deunss 41 1,817 
Coast Artillery Corps. : 22 617 
Chemical Warfare Service..... 15 291 
Military Police & Hdqrs. Trains 11 376 
Quartermaster Corps......... 10 118 
Motor Transport Corps. ..... 8 218 
Cavalry.............. 5 40 
Pioneer Infantry. . 4 299 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery — 4 154 
Ordnance Department....... 0 29 


The Marines served as infantry. 
Machine gunners were attached to the 
infantry (and should be part of the 
infantry—to make a separate corps is a 
mistake). 

The casualties in the Medical Corps 
and Signal Corps undoubtedly were 
mostly among those attached to the 
infantry. 

® 
Military Photography 

In the American Civil War, Mathew 
B. Brady, equipped with a camera and 
a horse and buggy, drove about through 
the Union Army taking photographs. 
In all he turned out between 6,000 and 
8,000 negatives. Brady's activities 
may be considered as the birth of mili- 
tary photography, although Brady him- 
self was a civilian and did not operate 
under the direction of the army. From 
his day, through succeeding wars, pho- 
tography as an adjunct to the business of 
war had a slow evolution until the 
great war of 1914-18. 

In all wars previour to the world con- 
flict photography largely had been in the 
hands of civilians, doing their work for 
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profit and in a haphazard manner. 
While, in the American Army, there 
were a few authorized photographers in 
the Signal Corps, no separate corps of 
photographers existed until we entered 
the European war in 1917. Other armies 
engaged in the conflict naturally had 
outstripped this country. We at once 
appropriated their experience in this field 
as in others. 

In this war photography had become 
so important a feature of military opera- 
tions that in the American Army, when 
our forces were at their maximum, there 
were 250 officers and 3,000 enlisted men 
in the photographic divisions of the Air 
Service and the Signal Corps. 

All photography was militarized in 
the American Army. With the excep- 
tion of ten or a dozen accredited news- 
paper correspondents, all militarized, 
no civilians were allowed to operate as 
photographers within the zone of the 
American Expeditionary Forces until 
after the armistice. This practice 
differed from that of most of the other 
armies, which allowed either civilians, 
or officers and enlisted men of their own 
forces, to carry cameras within their own 
areas. 

Present day military photography falls 
into two grand divisions: photography 
in the air, and photography on the 
ground. Of these the most important 
is aerial photography, since it is by 
means of photographs taken from the 
air that army intelligence officers gain 
their knowledge of forces, dispositions 
and conditions in and behind the enemy 
lines. Ground photography—a_tech- 
nical military term employed to desig- 
nate all photographic work not taken 
by the Army Air Service—primarily is 
employed to produce historical records, 
which comprise pictures for propaganda 
and educational purposes. An important 


function of the Aviation Services of all 
armies during the recent war was carry- 
ing military photographers over the lines 
in order that they might make record 
photographs revealing enemy works, gun 
positions, ammunition dumps and troop 
movements. This photographic observa- 
tion practically being continuous en- 
abled intelligence officers to study 
changes made from day to day in enemy 
dispositions and affected thereby the 
plans of commanding officers and gen- 
eral staffs. 

Until quite near the close of opera- 
tions in the fall of 1918, photographers 
in the Air Service were compelled to 
operate their cameras by hand during 
flights. At the close of hostilities, how- 
ever, an automatic camera had been 
evolved and had proven its practicabil- 
ity under actual combat conditions. 
This automatic camera was the inven- 
tion of Lieutenant Doran, of the French 
Army. It was perfected by the U. S. 
Air Service Photographic Division, and 
the only automatic camera ever used at 
the front was employed by the American 
forces during the latter weeks of the 
war. Once the mechanism of this cam- 
era was set going, it did not need further 
attention from the operator. On one 
occasion the aeroplane in which this 
camera was carried and the accompany- 
ing guard machine were attacked by 
seven German avions. In the air battle 
that ensued two German machines were 
brought down. Upon returning to the 
home field, it was found that the auto- 
matic camera on the American machine 
had continued to function throughout 
the battle and that the photographic 
mission upon which it had set forth had 
been properly accomplished. The fight 
in the air had not interrupted the cam- 
era’s work. 

In the field of ground photography 
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there was a further subdivision into still 
and motion pictures. Motion-picture 
cameras were carried into the air in 
flying machines,.and remarkable records 
have been made upon the film, but mo- 
tion-picture photography never was 
employed, at least in the American 
Army, as a part of the technical work of 
the Air Service. Signal Corps pho- 
tographers did, however, often ascend 
in aeroplanes to accomplish their pur- 
poses of making historical records. 
Still photographs and motion-picture 
films made by army photographers have 
served and will continue to serve many 
important purposes. Primarily intended 
for historical records in the army ar- 
chives, these pictures were employed 
uring the current months of the war 
for news atr@ propaganda purposes, 
with results that were .regarded as 
important and beneficial by the belle: 
ent governments. The warring powers 
all employed photographs for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

In the United States Army, pho- 
tography for historical and, incidentally, 
propaganda purposes, is done by the 
Signal Corps, under the direction of 
the General Staff. At the time of the 
greatest expansion of the Army in the 
recent war there were employed in this 
work 54 officers and 418 enlisted men 
in the A. E. F., and 40 officers and 233 
men in the United States. As far as 
possible, each combat division of the 
American Army was accompanied by a 
photographic unit consisting of one 
motion-picture operator, one still pho- 
tographer, and their helpers. This 
unit accompanied the division through- 
out combat operations. Other units were 
assigned to the Service of Supply and sea 
transport service, in order that a pictorial 
record might be made of all phases of 


the Army's operations, nor were the 
welfare organizations overlooked in the 
making of a pictorial history of the 
American effort in the great war. Army 
photographers were assigned to make 
photographs under the directions of 
officials of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
and other similar organizations en- 
gaged in looking after the comfort of 
the American soldiers. 

U. S. Army Regulations provide 
that the Engineer Corps and the Medi- 
cal Department of the Army may make 
photographs within their own branches 
of the service for purely technical pur- 
poses. 

The obvious immediate uses in the 
theater of war of military photography, 
considerable and important as they are, 
cannot overshadow the later purposes 
to be served by both motion pictures 
ond still photographs taken during a 
periouw’ of war. Such pictures furnish a 
record for present and savuwre genera- 
tions such as never before was availabie. 
Soldiers will study them for technical 
instruction, while civilian students will 
be enabled to employ them as valuable 
and interesting aids to historical re- 
search. The photograph preserves a 
faithful reproduction of events, and 
thus gives to military history a quality 
of exactness that never before was able 
to be incorporated in it. 

The Photographic Divisions of the 
U. S. Air Service and Signal Corps 
attached to the A. E. F. produced 
results in volume as follows: Air Service, 
1,300,000 prints; Signal Corps, 40,000 
still negatives, and one-half million 
feet of motion-picture film 


® 
Macnab System of Rifle Training 


The value of the Macnab System of 
Instruction in Rifle Practice can hardly 
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be better supported than by the follow- 
ing: 
Wasuincron, D. C., 
September 6, 1919. 
Tre INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
Room 508, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

With an experience with the actual 
training of several hundred thousand 
men, during this war, I have demon- 
strated to the entire satisfaction of my- 
self and the officers associated with me, 
that men who had never handled a 
rifle before in their lives, as well as 
others who had been, can be, and were 
made efficient rifle shots in ten days, 
under the Macnab system of training. 

E. F. Gienn, 
Major General, U. S. A. 
Deak JOURNAL: 

When we recall that the infantry of 
some of our allies went into battle with 
their rifles slung upon their shoulders, 
without firing a single shot but relying 
solely upon the rolling barrage of their 
own artillery, the above statement 
seems to me well worth publication and 
consideration. 


R. L. BuLvarp, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. A. 


® 


Historical Material 

It is necessary and possible to collect 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
to the fullest extent possible, the mate- 
rial for future history. It is not a 
matter of criticising but of recording the 
acts of commanders and the considera- 
tion which have determined their de- 
cisions; it is a matter of collecting the 
essential documents of the war. Criti- 
cism will be taken care of by posterity, 
and the essential documents must be 
collected and preserved. In this respect 
the higher commanders and their staffs 
should consider themselves instruments 
delegated by the state and acting in its 
name, rendering account of the history 
of our country as well as all the docu- 
ments containing their decisions and the 





record of their acts. With the aid of 
these documents history which is the 
judgment of men will pronounce in the 
future; and it is also on the same mate- 
rial which will be formed the technical 
improvements, which will cause pos- 
terity to avoid professional errors in the 
field of politics and of strategy. The 
higher instruction of the Army will 
derive its strength from this source, 
provided it is adequately documented. 

G. O. War Dept. No. 1 of 1905, as 
amended by S. O. 7, 1910, provides that 
in every staff corps and department, 
regiment, battalion not forming part of 
a regiment and independent troop, 
battery or company, will be kept a 
detailed history of the services of the 
organization which will be kept as 
nearly up to date as pos“hle. This will 
be prepared under the immediate super- 
vision of the chief or commander. The 
historical record thus kept should con- 
tain information concerning the original 
formation, recruitment, changes in or- 
ganization, increase and decrease in 
strength, stations of the organization or 
parts thereof, arrival at and departure 
therefrom, marches, campaigns, battles, 
etc. 

It should give the names of officers and 
men killed and wounded in action or 
who may have specially distinguished 
themselves with rewards and decora- 
tions received. 

Before books and papers are de- 
stroyed under the provisions of the 
Army Regulations they should be care- 
fully examined to see that everything of 
historical value therein has been em- 
bodied in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

As soon as possible after the end of 
each calendar year the chief or com- 
manding officer of every organization 
required to keep a history under this 
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order will forward directly to The Adju- 
tant General of the Army a copy of so 
much thereof as relates to the past 
calendar year. 

So far the “‘compilation of General 
Orders, Circulars and Bulletins of the 
War Department, 1881-1915,” but it is 
doubtful whether these orders are being 
carried out. Certainly they are not 
being carried out with equal energy and 
efficiency in every unit which is ordered 
todoso. The war diaries which have 
been prescribed by later orders do not 
take the place of these histories, al- 
though they should be used in their 
preparation. Even the war diaries are 
in many cases badly kept. It is perhaps 
natural enough that this should be the 
case. Men who are concerned in doing 
things are too busy therewith to record 
what they are doing, nevertheless the 
time inevitably arrives when those 
same busy men will be extremely ag- 
grieved if no one has recorded what they 
have done. Reports are made time 
and again which must be based upon 
diaries, but reports are not history. 
They are formal statements of what a 
man did, and often they are statements 
of what a man thought he did. They 
always take on more or less the appear- 
ance or characteristics of a defense. 
Certainly they are ex parte statements 
of the writer and should always be 
considered so. 

Paragraph 35 of the F. S. R. says that 
a war diary will be kept in campaign by 
each battalion and high organization. 
The record will be kept by days and 
give a march table, including an account 
of the weather, a statement of supplies, 
and then a chronological record of 
events. Losses will be recorded, orders 
and messages sent and received will be 
attached, and the record will be for- 
warded daily to the next higher com- 


mander, who will forward it direct to 
the War Department. These are being 
kept; they are not history, and indeed 
the form now employed rather limits 
the efficient statement of the facts which 
must be recorded. 

The present war diary of our Army is 
apparently based rather upon con- 
venience in filling in the records of the 
A. G. O. than upon securing a conve- 
nient record for reference. The war 
diary finally adopted for the A. E. F. by 
the A. E. F. is a great improvement 
over anything of the sort we have ever 
had before. It would be well to look 
over the beneficial developments and 
improvements made in France and 
adopt them for our entire army on all 
occasions, and not merely when the 
occasion requires a change in ideas and 
customs long since archaic. 


® 
Suggestions for Elimination Boards 


The following pertinent suggestions 
have been received by the editor, and 
when elimination boards are considering 
““ways and means’’ it may be advisable 
for them to consider with care the ideas 
contained herein: 


Laying aside all argument and in 
order that we may not be convicted of 
destructive criticism merely, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are submitted. 

Let elimination boards be guided by 
letters of commendation if no other 
means present themselves. Surely if a 
man is inefficient he will not be com- 
mended by his seniors as often as 
others. Let the absence of such com- 
mendations operate against him. If all 
commanding officers knew this was to 
be the result, they would be systematic 
and discreet in forwarding such reports 
and, if necessary, instructions could 
be issued to this effect. It is a confession 
of weakness to admit that we cannot 
prevent the inefficient from remaining in 
the service. 
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Make a retiring age for each grade: 
for instance, lieutenants, 40; captains, 
45; majors, 50; lieutenant colonels, 55. 
This would insure obtaining regimental 
commanders young enough to be active 
and with a prospect of command long 
enough to make it worth while to 
impress their will and methods on their 
regiments. Many able men would be 
retired. They would form a reserve 
corps available for war and, when 
desired, could be utilized for many 
duties in peace. The steady flow of 
promotion would do much for the morale 
of the Army. 


® 


Graphically Shows Effect of Pro- 
duction on Living Cost 


Under the caption, ‘‘Let’s Go,” the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner published 
the following editorial August 22: 


Put one hundred men on an island 
where fish is the staple article of sus- 
tenance. Twenty-five of the men catch 
fish. Twenty-five others clean the fish. 
Twenty-five cook the fish. Twenty-five 
hunt fruit and vegetables. The entire 
company eats what thus is gathered and 
prepared. 

So long as everybody works there is 
plenty. All hands are happy. 

Ten of the allotted fish catchers stop 
catching fish. 

Ten more dry and hide part of the 
fish they catch. 

Five continue to catch fish, but work 
only part of the day at it. 


Fewer fish go into the community 
kitchen. 

But the same number of men insist 
upon having the same amount of fish 
to eat as they had before. 

The fifty men who formerly cleaned 
and cooked the fish have less to do owing 
to the undersupply of fish. But they 
continue to demand food. 

Gradually greater burdens are laid 
upon the fruit and vegetable hunters. 
These insist upon a larger share of fish 
in return for their larger effort in 
gathering fruit and vegetables. It is 
denied them and soon twenty of the 
twenty-five quit gathering fruit and 
vegetables. 

But the entire one hundred men con- 
tinue to insist upon their right to eat. 

The daily food supply gradually 
shrinks. The man with two fish de- 
mands three bananas in exchange for 
one of them. The man with two ba- 
nanas refuses to part with one for fewer 
than three fish. 

Finally, the ten men remaining at 
work quit in disgust. Everybody con- 
tinues to eat. The hidden fish are 
brought to light and consumed. Comes 
a day when there is no food of any kind. 
Everybody on the island blames some- 
body else. 

What would seem to be the solution? 

Exactly! We thought you would 
guess it. 

For we repeat that you can’t eat, 
buy, sell, steal, give away, hoard, wear, 
use, play with or gamble with what 
isn’t. 
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Five Hundred Miles of Service 
Ribbon 


The Government has ordered 900,000 
yards of ribbon for military decorations, 
according to the annual report of the 
Silk Association of America which was 
issued on September 13. This quantity 
represents a fraction more than 511 
miles. 
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“All Together —Let’s Go!” 

An effort was made to fight the great 
war from which we are now emerging 
with the service divided into three 
forces—the Regular Army, the National 
Guard ard the National Army. In this 
national crisis it became necessary to 
combine these more or less antagonistic 
forces into one United Army of the 
United States in which all worked for 
the success of the whole. If these 
forces drift apart, if advantage is not 
taken of the cohesive spirit that has been 
developed in the services generally, it 
will be increasingly difficult as time 
goes on to develop a really national 
force in periods of emergency. 

By their close association on the 
battle-fronts of France, the different 
arms of the Regular Army have been 
drawn together in mutual understand- 
ing and respect to a degree that had 
not existed before the war. It is hardly 
too harsh to say that the traditional 
attitude between the arms of the service 
in the old Regular Army was one of 
thinly veiled suspicion, jealousy and 
antagonism. 

This present foundation for better 
understanding which the war has left 
as an incidental legacy puts the Army 
on the threshold of two choices—either 
we may revert to pre-war disjunction, 
or we may sustain and strengthen the 
cohesion developed during the war. 
Inertia and a negative attitude will 
allow the service to drift back into the 
old conditions. On the other hand, a 
positive decision is necessary if solidarity 
is to be maintained and increased. 

There are several reasons why an 
imperative necessity exists for cohesion 
throughout the services. The most 
important only will be enumerated. 


First, there has been much misunder- 
standing and criticism arising not only 
from the mistakes of the Regular Army, 
but as well from the mistakes of the 
National Guard, the hastily raised lev- 
ies, the emergency enactments of Con- 
gress and the historic lack of military 
policy and provision on the part of 
successive administrations and the Am- 
erican people. Therefore, a united front 
should be presented by all arms of the 
services to repel unjust criticism that 
may be leveled at any particular branch 
At the same time, this solidarity should 
hold an equal willingness for each arm 
and the services at large to accept and 
profit by just criticism. 

Secondly, there is in certain quarters 
a disposition to saddle upon the country 
a military policy which would perpetu- 
ate and increase the evils of our past 
history in political interference and 
divided control. This propaganda can- 
not make headway with many of the 
thinking people of the country, provided 
the services themselves do not destroy 
confidence by friction and disagreement 
of ideas within their own ranks. 

Again, without unity of purpose and 
harmony of doctrine no arm of the 
service and no one of the forces com- 
posing the army can achieve its full mea- 
sure of efficiency and usefulness. Mutual 
confidence is as necessary to success 
in the efforts of the different arms as in 
the relations of a family or in the 
transactions of business and banking. 

If we agree that we ought to get 
together, the question then is: How are 
we going to do it! First of all, the 
services must realize that a radical 
overturn of thought and attitude is a 
human possibility, frequently exempli- 
fied. This nation was founded on the 
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conceptions of individualism which in 
the eighteenth century were cropping 
up independently in several quarters of 
Europe, and which dominated the 
political and economic practices of the 
unfolding modern world up to a period 
later than the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Now on every hand we are 
confronted with the growing ascendency 
of collectivism over individualism. A 
man’s house is no longer his castle. 
Our forefathers would have resented as 
a tyrannical intrusion upon their liber- 
ties the building restrictions, sanitary 
inspections and ban on backyard pigs 
and chickens which we accede to nowa- 
days. The fathers of our democracy 
would have been horrified at the inva- 
sion of private property rights involved 
in the inheritance taxes to which we 
yield. It took an amendment to the 
Constitution to render possible the 
levying of an income tax. 

So, in a modern world of overturn 
and inevitable radicalism, it is, after 
all, a simple change in viewpoint for 
the Army to cast aside its traditional 
prejudices and jealousies, its narrow 
loyalties to the interests of any one arm, 
in place thereof seizing upon a new, ear- 
nest devotion to the Army and a spirit 
which will jump to the support of any 
branch of the services. 

The Army must awake, face the new 
direction, and take this new step. The 
past must be buried. Bygones must be 
bygones. The army must get together, 
stand together, and then hold the posi- 
tive spirit of accomplishment—‘“ Let’s 
go!” 

To do this, elements of friction, in- 
equality and injustice must be elimi- 
nated. It is futile to say we will have 
no friction in future and at the same 
time to harbor the seeds of friction. 

Unity must include all branches of 





the services. No arm may be over- 
looked or conspired against without 
surely wrecking the strength of the 
whole. If there be one branch of the 
service, even though it be small and 
an auxiliary arm of limited scope, which 
yet is denied its just prestige and 
recognition and by combination among 
other arms is subjected to discrimina- 
tion and repression, such an arm will 
be a humanly inevitable source of 
poison. Too generally, officers in one 
branch of the service lack specific 
acquaintance with the problems and 
technic of other arms of the service. 
It is then so easy to jump from igno- 
rance of the other fellow’s work to the 
conclusion that the other fellow’s work 
is not worth while. There is this much 
to remember—the more earnestly do 
all arms and corps devote themselves 
each to the development of their 
own fields of effort, the more highly 
specialized will become the technic 
of each arm of the services, and 
hence the more unlikely that each will 
keep touch with the work of the other. 
Therefore, though it be desirable that 
every officer should be reasonably 
familiar with the work of all arms of the 
service, yet to practice this condition 
will become increasingly impossible. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of mutual 
confidence, it is imperative that every 
officer, lacking specific knowledge of 
another’s work, should assume that 
the other’s work is as important and 
worth while as his own. 

Again, there will recur in the future, 
as in the past, through the concurrence 
of circumstances, opportunities for offi- 
cers in one service to seize a political 
or other advantage in which the Army 
as a whole will not share. In the devel- 
opment of the spirit of solidarity which 
is now foreshadowed, there must be a 
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general acceptance of disdain for the 
advantage to be attained by any 
such means. Even if there remain 
individual officers who would not scorn 
to further their arm at the expense of 
the Army, the public opinion within 
each arm must spurn the acceptance of 
the advantage. Every arm of the ser- 
vices, to varying extents, has pursued 
selfish practices in the past. It may 
not be possible to wipe out all inequal- 
ities which the past has created. But 
every effort to do so must be made and 
the record of the future kept clean. 

Every arm of the services stands at 
the threshold of a new opportunity, 
which simultaneously has confronted 
the appreciation of each. The reac- 
tionaries will curl the cynical lip of 
doubt and will drag out all the old bogies 
of distrust and animosity. Of course, 
with no impulsion but doubt and dis- 
trust, neither this nor any other new 
spirit will go. What is needed is the 
pouring forth of the same flood of fresh 
courage and confidence which made our 
armies in France invincible, the union 
of all officers whose spirit says: ‘‘Can 
do!""— and — “‘ Let’s go!” 


® 


The Infantry School at Camp Ben- 
ning, Georgia 

The article prepared by Brig. Gen. 
Paul B. Malone on ‘The Need of an 
Infantry School,” which appeared in 
the Sunday issue of the New York Times 
on August 31, 1919, is attracting the 
attention not only of the entire mili- 
tary service but also of the affiliated 
civilian organizations. 

In a letter to the New York Times Mr. 
Tompkins Mcllvaine, acting chairman, 
Executive Committee, Military Train- 
ing Camps Association, completely in- 
dorses the project, terminating his letter 


with the following very significant 
paragraph: 

I believe that I voice the sentiment of 
the entire membership of the Military 
Training Camps Association when | 
say that the acquisition of the school at 
Benning and the complete installation 
thereat of the most modern equipment 
for training of infantry in the least pos- 
sible space of time is ardently desired 
by all the members thereof, and that it 
will seriously disappoint this association 
if the project is not approved. 

The National Rifle Association of 
America has advised us that it also 
indorses the project, which not only pro- 
vides the most varied and extensive ter- 
rain yet provided for infantry training, 
but at the same time possesses a target 
range capable of locating from a single 
firing point 1,200 targets echeloned 
from the 200-yard butts to the 1,000- 
yard butts in such manner as to permit 
1,200 riflemen to fire simultaneously. 
It also provides a pistol range of unsur- 
passed facilities. Without waste of time 
4,800 riflemen working in relays of 
1,200 each could receive training in a 
single day upon this terrain without 
in any way interfering with the exe- 
cution of problems in field firing 
exercises or assaults of large bodies of 
troops. 

No project of this kind has ever before 
been projected for the infantry. Due to 
limited terrain we have been forced to 
waste our efforts upon the training of 
specialties, and have been compelled 
to neglect the great problem of the 
tactical application of the principles 
which pertain to all arms combined. 
We have paid the penalty in human 
lives. In this connection the following 
figures are indeed startling: : 

Infantry constitutes 57 per cent of the 
total battle strength of troops in action, 
yet its losses are 89 per cent of all the 
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troops in action. The next arm which 
suffers most heavily is the Field Artil- 
lery, which furnishes 16 per cent of the 
battle strength, but whose losses are 
only 5 per cent of the battle strength. 
The relative losses of the Infantry are 
5.4 times as heavy as those of the Artil- 
lery, 3.8 times as heavy as those of the 
Engineers, and 12.4 times as heavy as 
all other combat troops combined. In 
addition, a study of replacements indi- 
cates that 66 per cent of all men called 
to the colors in the event of war must 
be trained as Infantry, the remaining 
33 per cent being divided among the 
other associated arms. 

Notwithstanding these startling facts 
the Infantry has no training center for 
producing that skill in leadership which 
will minimize losses in the future, while 
the other branches of the service have 
one and in some cases more than one 
such centers of instruction now thor- 
oughly established. The centers of 
instruction for the other branches are 
all urgently needed and none should 
be abandoned, but it seems incredible 
that the center of instruction for the 
arm which absorbed 89 per cent of all 
the dead in France in winning the 
greatest victory of all recorded history 
has not been provided. Camp Benning 
is the only infantry training area which 
has been selected as a result of experi- 
ence gained in this war. Pre-war con- 
ceptions of our needs are all totally in- 
adequate. 

We are completely in accord with the 
view expressed by General Malone in the 
final paragraph of his very illuminating 
article that ‘The final judgment of 
the American people has always been 
characterized by wisdom and generosity, 
and I am of the opinion that the four 
million Americans who served in the 
Army, the Infantry which won for 


America a place unprecedented in his- 
tory, may rest assured that the defects 
which have heretofore hampered the 
training of American infantry and the 
difficulties which now confront us will 
receive a happy and satisfactory solu- 
tion.” 
® 
There Are Too Many 


During the war the population of 
Washington increased tremendously. 
This was to be expected, and without 
transferring some of the nation’s busi- 
ness to other cities it was unavoidable 
since every department and activity of 
the Government was enormously af- 
fected by the late business of war. 

When the armistice was signed the 
nation’s capital looked like an armed 
camp—uniforms of every hue, size and 
description were visible everywhere. 
That was a year ago, and it seems that 
it is high time for the many government 
bureaus and agencies to shake down to a 
peace basis. There are too many officers 
and clerks on duty in Washington. If 
we had an infantry division stationed 
in the District it would be a different 
thing, but there is not, and all officers 
and clerks on duty in Washington are 
holding down desks. It is a pity that 
there are so many desks and so few 
soldiers in the District. Duty with 
troops is the duty which requires the 
very best officers and should be the 
most honored duty of all. 

The terms “‘special duty” and ‘“‘de- 
tail” are high-sounding words when 
compared to “straight duty with 


troops,’ and it is thought we might 
employ some less complimentary terms 
in designating detached duty. When an 
officer is detached from duty with troops, 
it should be for one of two reasons— 
either that he is not fitted for duty with 
troops or that he is so valuable with 
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troops that his experience and ability 
are needed at a desk where they can be 
utilized in creating general efficiency 
and a system for the benefit of 
the less efficient. 

It is time to pare down and shake 
off the extra officers and clerks who have 
been accumulated or who have accu- 
mulated during the emergency. It is 
a fact that it is very difficult to cut 
down a government function when it 
has attained certain dimensions, but 
it must be done, and the War Depart- 
ment should follow up its excellent 
record of demobilization of the emer- 
gency army with a corresponding de- 
mobilization of the Washington army. 
Rent profiteers, food hoarders and other 
business interests may have enough 
influence to stop the War Department’s 
plans before their culmination, but, if 
that be the case, the country and the 
Army, especially those on duty with 
troops, should know the reasons for 
failure, if failure be forced from without. 

It is an easy matter to make a visual 
estimate of what percentage of officers 
and clerks should be relieved from duty 
in Washington, but even that might be 
too meager and insufficient in applica- 
tion. Especially is this true when one 
realizes the great need of officers with 
troops. At one time, very recently, 
there was a regiment of infantry which 
had but one regular officer on duty with 
it. We must remember that armies are 
made with soldiers and not with desks— 
by officers on duty with troops, not at 
desks. 

® 
Soldier or Enlisted Man 


When a young man enters the Army 
he is a recruit. It is his ultimate hope 
that he will become a soldier, he loves 
the word, and all of his thoughts, ac- 
tions and work are with that end in 


view. He is an enlisted man from the 
moment he “‘takes on’’; he hates that 
term and desires to be known as a 
soldier. 

Whoever evolved the poor idea, the 
morale-reducing term, ‘‘enlisted man," 
certainly needed the qualities of a sol- 
dier and more work to do. He must have 
been looking for something to do and 
couldn't find anything of a constructive 
nature, so started in on destructive, 
left-handed lines. 

The profession of arms is as old as 
man. The term “‘soldier” is therefore 
a time-honored word and means as much 
to the men of today as it did to the 
“Soldiers of the Legion."’ What ro- 
mance, what memories, what beautiful 
dreams of the imagination or the 
wonderful deeds of history the term 
“‘enlisted man” brings to mind is be- 
yond the comprehension of those who 
want to be soldiers and are in every way 
save name. 

When Napoleon addressed his army 
before the Pyramids he chose not to use 
that servile, uncomplimentary expres- 
sion, ‘‘enlisted men.”’” He chose rather 
to appeal to the better elements in the 
make-up of his men; he desired to make 
them feel their qualifications, their 
prowess and their powers. 

The Great Soldier therefore said 
“Soldiers!” 

® 
Union Affiliations 


We have but recently emerged as 
victors from a war in which the oft- 
heard expression, “In union there is 
strength,” was the criterion of our 
success. Unity of purpose, unity of 
action, unity of ideals, and, finally, 
unity of command spelled our success. 
In all of this unity there was a union of 
the best sort. However, demands were 
never made by parties to the union 
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without a fair consideration for the 
demands of other parties to the union. 

How different the self-styled 
unions of today. A union of labor is 
just as dangerous as a union of capital, 
and the same laws should apply to each 
as latent violators of the ‘‘in restraint 
of trade” clause of the Sherman law. 
To have a union, in the progressive 
and mutually advantageous sense, we 
must have a union of labor and capital 
—a union of the employer and the 
employe—for the common good in 
advancement of and not in restraint of 
trade. So, also, must we have unity 
of ideals for common betterment in the 
actual workings of such a union. Then, 
and only then, will the many affiliated 
combinations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor become a practical power 
for the good of the country, and until 
then we shall have a combination which 
aggravates class distinctions by advo- 
cating them and striking for them. 
The judge and jury work together in 
harmony for the common good. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s call for a conference 
between capital and labor is the first 
step in the right direction. Marshal 
Foch and General Pershing worked 
together for the allied cause. General 
Pershing did not attempt to foul the 
plans by strike demands. 

The police strikes in Boston and the 
bolshevik attitude of policemen in 
Washington regarding the formation of 
a so-called union to be affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor are 
certainly an attitude which makes the 
peaceful, law-abiding citizen prick up 
his ears to listen for the first noise of the 
unruly element and its flag of bloody 
thread and hue. The worst elements of 
the community welcome such signs. 
They desire to see the arm of the law 
linked up with the socialistic element 


are 


of our country, for then their personal 
ideas of plunder and lawlessness have 
a nestling place ‘‘ within the law,”’ so to 
speak. 

Events may always be indications of 
other events of greater significance and 
effect. Let labor imagine our country 
threatened with the sequel to police 
unions—that is, the union of soldiers 
and officers, seamen and officers— 
threatening a strike on the Mexican 
border. Pretty picture, isn’t it? It is 
then but a step to the reddest spot of 
Russia, the soviet, an American Lenine, 
and a Disunited States of America! 

This is bound to be the result of sel- 
fish, self-styled unions working against 
unity and not for it. 

® 
Where Is the Infantry, Mr. Dent? 

The former Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Dent of Ala- 
bama, on 28 August, 1919, introduced a 
bill ‘for making further and more effec- 
tual provision for the national defense, 
and for other purposes.”’ The title is 
very reassuring; some provisions of the 
bill are assuring, while others are quite 


disillusioning. Witness the following 
extract: 
Sec. 25b. Original vacancies in 


grades of captain, major, lieutenant 
colonel and colonel, created in the regi- 
ments of field artillery by this act, shall 
be filled as follows: One-third by promo- 
tion of field artillery officers, one-third by 
promotion of cavalry officers, and one- 
third by promotion of coast. artillery 
officers, after suitable examinations. 


Can it be that Mr. Dent, after his 
long experience with military legislation 
and military affairs, his acquaintance 
and conferences with military men, has 
failed to learn that fairness is a motto 
of the Army and discrimination among 
the branches of the service spells discon- 
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tent, discord and inefficiency. We 
believe Mr. Dent should know what is 
right and should do the right thing for 
the Army. In other words, he knows 
that the Army is basically the Infantry, 
which, if not entitled to first considera- 
tion in the honorable gentleman's opin- 
ion, demands and will have equal recogni- 
tion, fair treatment and justice. 

The Army is the Infantry. 

The efficiency of the Infantry is the 
criterion for the success of the Army. 
Anyone who hinders or in any way 
discriminates against the Infantry is 
injuring our Army, and is therefore 
injuring our country and his. 

® 
The First Division Parade 

For days after the gallant infantry- 
men of the First Division had graced 
the nation’s capital with their presence 
and their marching, civilians and army 
folk were talking in a highly compli- 
mentary manner of these stalwart 
doughboys and their appearance. It 
was truly a sight worth seeing and re- 
membering. Never before had such a 
complete military unit paraded Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. It is true that the 
great parade after the Civil War 
showed more men, but it did not show 
the completeness of organization nor 
all of the combat activities necessary 
for an efficient fighting unit. General 
Custer’s horse ran away with him in the 
parade of ’65, but there was no such inci- 
dent on 17 September to mar that 
perfection which the First Division has 
always sought to attain. 

Just five days more than a year before 
the parade in Washington, the First 
Division was doing another job in just 
as perfect order. It was the left divi- 
sion of the 3d Corps at St. Mihiel, and 
linking up with the 5th Corps at Vig- 
neulles it pocketed the long-standing 








St. Mihiel salient. Theirs was always 
a coveted place, a place of honor given 
because of demonstrated fitness and 
because their discipline and soldierly 
qualities were of the highest order. It 
was a fitting way to celebrate the first 
anniversary of St. Mihiel. 

Paragraph 6, Article II, Army Regu- 
lations, requires that the Infantry pre- 
cede other troops in parade. In this 
parade, the Ist Machine Gun Battalion, 
the 2d Field Signal Battalion, the 1st 
Engineers, Bakery Company No. 7, 
and Salvage Company No. 22 preceded 
the Infantry, and this did not appeal 
to the men of the infantry units in rear, 
we feel sure, judging from our own 
experience in such matters. There was 
yet another glaring indiscretion or 
accident, if we may so lightly term it 
when speaking of the personnel in 
command. The division was commanded 
by an artilleryman. The composite 
infantry regiment, or ‘‘ Pershing’s Own,”’ 
was commanded by a cavalryman. 
Both infantry brigades com- 
manded by cavalrymen. There may 
have been other anomalous stagings 
which escaped us, but what we have 
cited is enough to illustrate the lack of 
harmony existing in the Army today, 
and this condition will not improve 
until the causes are eradicated. 

All honor to the First Division and 
to the individuals who fought under its 
decorated flags. All praise and glory 
to each individual who helped to make 
its glorious history and name. But to 
all, and especially to the infantrymen 
who made, organized and fought this 
division from first to last—to the infan- 
trymen who led their comrades through 
those glorious hours which try men’s 
souls; to the infantrymen who made 
up the backbone and sinew, the heart 
and brains of this division—we render 
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you our proudest salute and entire 
homage. 

To those who sleep in France our 
best earthly words are too materialistic 
to do them honor. To those of you 
who await a future summons to the 
Great Beyond we feel that the final 
moment will be postponed until your 
futures are even more glorious than 
the present, and then, fittingly crowned 
with the satisfaction and solace of 
proud duty, nobly done, you will pass 
to the comrades who have gone before. 


® 
On Not Being Liked 


It is not only pleasant to be liked, but 
it is also one of the assets with which a 
man pays his way through life. We 
all know so many men, men of some 
capacity—if they can only be fitted into 
their proper hole—whom no one wants 
around. In the days when some of us 
sat about a club table, they were the 
men who would always break up any 
group which they joined. They are the 
men whose requests are not granted, 
they are the men who are not wanted, 
and they are the men who in any 
business are inevitably the first dis- 
charged. 

After all, very few of us were born 
with qualities which insure being dis- 
liked. Those of us who are, have 
achieved dislike by a continued series of 
actions persisted in—sometimes gloried 
in. The result of these actions is repu- 
tation, and if a man’s reputation is bad 
he is going to get hurt when he most 
needs help. It’s his own fault, of course; 
that he will not admit it does not make 
any difference. The world is so con- 
trived that we are punished for our 
misdeeds while we are alive. We do 
not have to die to be judged. Ac- 
cordingly, when we are punished, if we 
are fair with ourselves we can usually as- 


certain a reason for it, even if it is not 
expedient to proclaim that reason from 
the housetops. 

The Regular Army of the United 
States is now being attacked bitterly 
and virulently. It would be vain for 
us who belong to it to deny it. Saying 
it will pass, that it is inevitable, is not 
sufficient. It is not that we are neces- 
sarily disliked as individuals. In our 
collective capacity as officers of an 
army we are. It is worth while to ask 
ourselves why. It well may be that 
upon our answer to that question will 
depend our future. 

At the close of the Crimean War 
the Russian Army returned to its 
peace stations. That army had been 
beaten, but the individuals of it felt 
that they had suffered, had endured, 
and had on the whole deserved well 
of the state. True, men had blun- 
dered, men had failed, but the army 
felt that it had done its best to retrieve 
those blunders or had paid for them in 
its blood. It was received with a fierce 
storm of execration which drove many 
of the best men out. They would not 
remain as members of a body set aside by 
its uniform for public objurgation. 

The Regular Army of the United 
States has returned from a victorious 
campaign, and it finds that no spirit is 
quite as popular as attacking it. Yet 
it won, and this because of the Regular 
Army, not in spite of it. The Regular 
Army formed the mortar for the bricks 
of the military edifice which we con- 
structed so hastily that no one won- 
dered quite as much as the builders 
that it endured. The mortar was 
spread out very thin, it may not have 
been the best quality of mortar, but it 
was all we had, and it held. No one can 
deprive us of that credit. 

It is idle to quote old saws such as 
“Republics are always ungrateful.” 
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In the first place they are not true, and 
in the second place they have no bearing 
upon the present position of the Regu- 
lar Army in the United States. It is 
not a matter of course that we should 
be disliked. It is not a matter of 
course that any man or group of men 
should be disliked. We had better 
ask ourselves why we are. 

If we look at ourselves collectively, 
calmly and dispassionately, we must 
admit that we are neither kind nor 
polite. Individually we are quite as 
much so as other men, but collectively, 
acting officially, if we can find a way to 
be unsympathetic, if we can find a way 
to avoid a word of thanks, if we can 
find a way to avoid an expresssion of 
obligation, we have found and em- 
ployed that way. It is hard to say 
why we have done it, but we have, and 
whereas a few simple words expressing 
the real and great obligations the 
United States is under to the members 
of the emergency forces would have 
sent them back into civil life feeling 
that their government knew that they 
had done well, they are going out with 
a hatred of the regular service which 
made them an army. Read the debates 


in Congress. See how often an officer 
is saluted in the streets of Washington. 
Why? 

The very form of discharge is symp- 
tomatic of our methods, better of our 
manners. Look at it squarely. In- 
formation that he is ‘discharged for 
the convenience of the Government” 
is hardly a kindly way of expressing 
obligation. The soldier does not be- 
long to the Government. It’s his 
government. That is why he fights to 
uphold it. It would have meant a 
great deal to have given a discharge on 
which, in a few dignified words, endur- 
ing obligation of the United States 
to the men who fought so well could 
have been expressed. It would have 
been so simple to do, but we did not 
do it. It was not a matter of cost. It 
was a matter of mere human kindness 
and we have not done it, in this or 
any other matter. It is too late to do it 
now. But when the Regular Army 
wonders why it is disliked it may be 
worth while for it to try to find out 
why. That dislike is real, it exists, it 
has to be reckoned upon, and it is 
going to be paid for. 
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August the Battle Month 
More great battles have been fought 
in August than in any other month. 
The list includes Blenheim, Plevna, 


Gravelotte, Charleroi, 
Heligoland Bight, Taku fand 


Cove, 
Kandahar. 


Mons, Anzac 
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Military Students’ Text-book, by Col. 
James A. Moss and Capt. George R. 
Guild, U. S. Army, For the Use of 
R. O. T. C. Units at Educational 
Institutions. Approved by the War 
Department, July 23, 1918. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing 
Company. Four volumes, demi 8vo. 
About 400 pages per volume. Price 
$1.50 per volume. 

The compilation prepared by these 
two well-known producers of books on 
military subjects was prepared and 
submitted to the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the General Staff, from which 
permission to publish was obtained. 
The manuals are of convenient arrange- 
ment and in such a form as to make it 
easier for educational institutions to 
comply with G. O. 49, W. D., 1916, in 
imparting theoretical military instruc- 
tions on the same subject. The work is 
published in four volumes, one for each 
training year of the course at educa- 
tional institutions. The first volume 
contains the compilation for the Senior 
Division first year course and the entire 
Junior Division course. The second 
volume contains the compilation for 
the basic course in the second year of 
the Senior Division, R. O. T. C., while 
the third and fourth volumes, which 
have not yet appeared, it is presumed 
will contain the third and fourth year 
basic course compilations. 

The books will doubtless prove of 
considerable value in the many R. O. 
T. C. units, and to individuals desiring 
to have in one volume what they need to 
complete the R. O. T. C. course, year 
by year, they will be gladly received. 
There are many advantages in having 
one volume per year instead of half a 
dozen or more. 


432 


Reconstructing America, by Edwin 
Wildman. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany, 1919. Cloth, 8vo, 422 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

In this book edited by Edwin Wild- 
man, the well-known editor of The 
Forum and author of “ Aguinaldo,” 
etc., we find gathered together in one 
volume for convenient reference, read- 
ing or study, the latest words on the 
vital subjects of the hour by the coun- 
try’s greatest thinkers and constructive 
and industrial geniuses. It is these 
men who command, by reason of past 
accomplishment, the nation’s respect, 
and it is to them we must lend audience 
to stabilize and formulate our own 
thoughts and actions in order that 
proper reconstruction and readjustment 
may be forthcoming from our united 
efforts. Just what form this recon- 
struction and readjustment will take 
in our national economics is of course a 
question, but we can never come to a 
safe conclusion unless our views on the 
subject are unified, and they can only 
be unified by accepting or proving 
unacceptable the best views of our 
best thinkers on the subject in the 
land. We must avoid radicalism, and 
this book should serve a large pur- 
pose in giving food for thought on 
the problems and questions involved 
in reconstruction without radicalism. 
President Wilson, Ex-President Taft, 
William G. McAdoo, Charles M. 
Schwab, Elbert H. Gary, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Frank A. Vanderlip, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Paul M. Warburg and 
others have all spoken on the subject, 
and their views are given at length in 
speeches or articles which they have but 
recently produced. The book is not 
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only novel, helpful and interesting, but 
it is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the moment 


® 


Do’s and Don'ts for New Soldiers, by 
Maj. Harlow Brooks, M.R.C. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1918. Cloth, 16mo, 83 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

The purpose of this little book is to 
help rew soldiers to become efficient 
soldiers. So much depends on the 
mental attitude which must be accepted 
if a soldier is to become an efficient 
soldier that the author has designed 
his text to assist in this direction. As 


a medical officer in the National Guard 
for many years, the author is convinced 
that an elementary understanding of 
the chief medical conditions of military 
life would materially help the inexperi- 
enced soldier to keep himself physically 
fit for efficient service. The main 
divisions of the text are as follows: 
The Soldiers’ Equipment, Police Duty, 
The Care of the Body, What To Do 
When Sick, What To Do When 
Wounded, Study and Remember, Con- 
cerning the Use of Tobacco, The Atti- 
tude of the Soldier, Military Courtesy, 
On Writing Letters and Customs of 
the Service. 
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Play the Game 


When the One Great Chief comes to 
write your name, 

He writes not that you won or lost, 

But how you played the game. 














THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 


with particular reference to the rile of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President: 
May. Gen. E. F. Giewn, U. S. Army 


Vice-President: 
May. Gen. C. S. Farnsworrn, U. S. Army. 


Secretary: 
Mayor Ronrert C. Cotrron, General Staff (Infantry). 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Coronet T. O. Murpnuy, Adjutant General (Infantry). 
Covone, C. W. Weexs, General Staff (Infantry). 
Coroner J. G. Hannan, General Staff (Infantry). 
Coroner E. S. HartsHorn, General Staff (Infantry). 
Cotone. J. McA. Parmer, General Staff (Infantry) 
Coroner E. E. Lewis, General Staff (Infantry). 

Lieut. Cot. L. A. Dewey, Adjutant General (Infantry). 


® 
CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. Both officers 
and soldiers who have been awarded the Medal of Honor and the Distinguished Service 
Cross may be elected to honorary membership on application. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payat in advance. Members may obtain the Inrantry Journwat 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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The Branch Associations 


The organization of the Regimental 
Branch Associations goes on apace. 
The spirit with which the request of 
the Infantry Association for the organ- 
ization of the regimental branches is 
being met is most gratifying and en- 
couraging. 

We hope that by next month a dozen 
more regiments will appear in the col- 
umn among those that have effected 
the reorganization. 

In order to get the JourNaL out 
promptly on the first of the month it is 
necessary to have all copy in the hands 
of the printer by the eighteenth of the 
preceding month, so that publication of 
the organization of branches received 
after October 18 will have to be deferred 
until the December number cf the 
JouRNAL. 


The 50th Infantry Branch 


One of the results of our campaign 
for the reorganization of regimental 
branches is that of the organization of 
the 50th Infantry Branch with a full 
100 per cent membership. The regi- 
ment is commanded by Col. Francis J. 
McConnell with Lieut. Col. Harry B. 
Crea as second in command. It is due 
to the united efforts of these two officers 
that the excellent result has been 
attained. The regiment is at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, and has been desig- 
nated as one of the organizations of the 
Provisional Brigade, which is destined 
for service abroad. 


The 5th Division Branch 


The 5th Division has gone ‘‘over the 
top” with a full membership in the 
reorganization of their regimental 
branch associations. The infantry 
units of the division are the 6th, 11th, 
60th and 61st Regiments, stationed at 


Camp Gordon, Georgia. This good 
work is due to the personal efforts of 
Col. Robert H. Peck, 11th Infantry, who 
was in command of the division at the 
time that the reorganization was ef- 
fected. The officers of the Regimental 
Branches of the Division are: 


6th Infantry Branch 


F President: Col. G. L. Townsend, 6th 
Infantry. j 

Secretary: Capt. G. L. Febiger, 6th 
Infantry. 


11th Infantry Branch 


President: Col. Robert H. Peck, 
11th Infantry. 


Secretary: Capt. Edward P. Lukert, 
11th Infantry. 


60th Infantry Branch 


President: Maj. E. C. Allsworth, 60th 
Infantry. 

Secretary: Ist Lieut. Raymond C. 
Hamilton, 60th Infantry. 

The names of the officers of the other 
regimental branches were not received 
in time to publish in this issue. They 
will be published in the next issue of 
the JouRNAL. 


The 40th Infantry Branch 


The 40th Infantry Branch has been 
organized at Camp Sherman, Ohio, 
under the direction of Col. Samuel 
Burkhardt, 40th Infantry. The task 
of perfecting the organization was 
assigned to Capt. R. W. Ashbrook, who 
was duly elected president of the branch, 
with Capt. Frederick S. Mathews as 
secretary. 


The 49th Infantry Branch 


At a meeting of the officers of the 
49th Infantry at Fort Snelling, Minn., 
on October 12, the organization of a 
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tegimental branch association was ef- 
fected, with Col. Charles Gerhardt as 
president and Capt. F. S. Scobie as 
secretary. The Branch Association ap- 
proved the resolutions adopted by the 
Fort Leavenworth Branch at their 
meeting on September 28, 1919. 
The 54th Infantry Branch 

Under the direction of Col. Alfred T. 
Smith, the 54th Infantry Branch was 
organized at Camp Grant, Illinois, on 
October 10, Colonel Smith was elected 
president and Capt. Charles S. Brodbent 
secretary of the branch. 

® 
Get Together 

Every year the boys from one end 
of the country to the other, prep school 
boys, high school boys, college boys 
get together and furnish their elders 
with an illuminating example in good 
citizenship and concerted effort for the 
common good. 

They turn out by hundreds for the 
serious business of football—which by 
the way is a wonderful game, typifying 
vividly many things which all of us— 
statesmen, professional men, army men, 
business men, and average citizens— 
might study with profit to the country 
and to ourselves. In each school, they 
turn out voluntarily in bunches to work 
for places on the team. Under the 
sweater of each is a budding ambition, 
the hope of making this or that place 
on the varsity team. 

For weeks they undergo the gruel- 
ling monotony of training, gladly, eag- 
erly, doing their level best to make 
good. Finally things begin to take shape 


and, from the bunch of aspirants, a 
team emerges. For every successful 
contestant there are half a dozen dis- 
appointed youngsters who must con- 
tent themselves with the comparative 
background of the scrubs or who, per- 
haps, have to retire from the game. 
Some way they manage to drown their 
disappointment in their hopes for the 
team. They know that there can be 
only one center, one quarter, one cap- 
tain, two halves, two ends, and so on, 
and that’s all there is to it. 

When the team gets down to busi- 
ness, everybody turns to and roots for 
it. The team has a mission—it must 
uphold the honor of the school. Noth- 
ing but perfect teamwork, in the Var- 
sity, in the scrubs, and on the bleachers, 
can make a winning team. The season 
begins. There are plenty of hard 
knocks, plenty of disappointments, indi- 
vidual and collective. Players pull 
boneheads and lose their places. The 
management sags and has to be bol- 
stered up. Old fellows are called back 
and do what they can to patch up weak 
spots, and in one way or another the 
team pulls through the season. Comes 
the period of reckoning when every- 
body—management, teams, rooters— 
all sit down to figure out some good 
reason for being proud of the team’s 
showing, some good excuse for each 
failure. As a rule, when they talk over 
the season’s work, they dwell on their 
successes—not their failures. They 
invariably end each discussion with a 
resolve to do better next season. 


® 
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Annual Meeting-Election of Officers 

The Annual Meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held at the office in 
the Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at a date in December to be an- 


nounced later. The election of officers 
will be held and all ballots must be re- 
ceived in time to be counted at the 
meeting. 


tion whose dues are paid are entitled 
to vote for any individual they desire. 
The following nominations have been 
made. Other names may be substituted 
by the officer voting. Seven regular 
members only of the Executive Coun- 
cil are to be elected; do not vote for 
more. 
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NOMINATIONS 
For President: 


Major General John L. Hines. 
i For Vice-President: 
. = Lieut. Colonel Hanson E. Ely, Inf. 


For Members of Executive Council: 
; Colonel Peter Murray, G. S. 
‘ Colonel John McA. Palmer, G. S. 
: : Lieut. Colonel Dennis E. Nolan, Inf. 
x H Lieut. Colonel Briant H. Wells, Inf. 
. Colonel George F. Baltzell, Inf. 
$ Colonel M. C. Kerth, G. S. 
. Major Campbell E. King, Inf. 
Major Hugh A. Drum, Inf. 
Colonel John L. DeWitt, Inf. 
Major W. B. Burtt, Inf. 
Colonel William H. Waldron, Inf. 
Colonel G. A. Lynch, Inf. 
Celonel E. E. Lewis, Inf. 


For Honorary Members of Executive 
Council: 


Colonel John Q. Tilson. 
Lieut. Colonel Chas. S. Whittlesey. 
Major Davis Elkins. 
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Association 
BALLOT 


For officers and additional members 


: of the Executive Councit for the term 
: of two years, beginning January 1, 1920. 
All regular members of the associa- } 


| President: 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


Gent Le HInts Wasuinorton, D. C., 
No. 58 NovemBer 1, 1919. 


1. The commonplace never attracts attention. Asa 
transcontinenta] traveler you have marveled at the glory 
of the sunset over Salt Lake, or the big trees of the Sequoia. 
These are but commonplaces to the inhabitants. 


2. Most military periodicals are almost commonplace, 
and it has therefore been our constant effort to make the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL different. 








3. A good way to make anything different is to make 
it better. This maxim well applies to periodicals. 


4. That the INFANTRY JOURNAL is better than some 
other periodicals, we think we may say without too much 
egotism, because it is the forum wherein is presented the 
views and experiences of the largest branch of the mili- 
tary service. It is thus more representative. 
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5. The names of more firms of national prominence 
are found in the columns that follow than in any other 
similar publication. The INFANTRY JOURNAL Advertiser 
is therefore more representative and better as an adver- 
tising medium because it is different. It is not common- 
place. 


6. A representative organization thus extends the hand 
of welcome to representative business concerns for mutual 
cooperation and helpfulness. It is the Infantry Way! 
It is the Only Way! 
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